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FOREWORD. 

IN  1902,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  at 
Manchester,  I delivered  what  was  called  the  “ Popular 
Lecture, ” and  chose  for  my  subject,  “ The  Man  versus 
the  Microbe.”  I then  hazarded  the  opinion  that  “ the  germ 
has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  with  us,  and  we  have,  per- 
chance, sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  man  amid  the  luxuriant 
and  magnificent  flora  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory.” 
I said  : I do  not  undervalue  the  laborious  researches  of  our 
bacteriologists  which  have  enlarged  our  blue  books  and  filled 
our  library  shelves,  but  they  seem  to  suffer  from  the  fate 
that  ever  awaits  the  specialist  who  stands  too  close  to  his 
own  particular  subject  to  see  it  in  proper  perspective  . . . 
the  too  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  microscopic  has  per- 
haps narrowed  the  range  of  observation  and  has  led  to 
neglect  of  wide  culture  and  a philosophical  insight  on  which 
a sound  pathology  must  be  based.” 

I had,  from  1881*  onwards,  advocated  the  paramount 
importance  of  soil  in  the  evolution  of  specific  diseases  and 
urged  that  the  possibilities  of  environment  were  not 
exhausted  by  the  confectionery  of  the  laboratory.  I 
contrasted  the  school  of  thought  represented  by  Chadwick 
and  the  Sanitarians,  who  laid  stress  on  environment  in  the 
causation  and  prevention  of  disease,  with  that  of  the 
bacteriologists  who  concerned  themselves  with  the  seed 
rather  than  the  soil. 

In  addressing  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  of 
which  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  was  the  first  President,  1 
deemed  it  not  inappropriate,  while  reviewing  each  year  t^ie 
progress  of  sanitary  science  in  theory  and  practice,  to  em- 
phasise the  teaching  of  Chadwick,  Southwood  Smith  and 
Farr,  and  to  appeal  from  the  new  sanitarians  to  the  old. 
It  seemed  to  me,  and  still  seems,  that  we  are  rather  too  apt 
in  our  “ tithing  of  mint,  anise  and  cumin,”  and  in  the 
cult  of  the  microbe,  to  forget  or  ignore  “ the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ” of  healthy  living.  We  should  not 
permit  ourselves  to  merit  the  rebuke,  “these  ought  ye 
to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.” 


* Lancet,  May  14,  1881.  “Specificity  and  Evolution  in  Disease.” 
(London,  1884.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

to  the 

Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  at 

Buxton,  1922. 


WHEN,  some  months  ago,  I . learnt  from  your  late 
venerable  President,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
guided  your  Association  with  grace,  wisdom  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  from  your  esteemed  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  your  Council  that  I should 
be  called  to  this  honourable  office,  inclination  and  duty 
alike  dictated  acceptance  of  the  call.  While  doubting  my 
eligibility  for  the  task,  and  questioning  the  discretion  of 
your  selection,  I can,  at  least,  claim  to  have  been  associated 
for  many  years  with  the  science  of  sanitation  and  health 
administration,  to  be  ever  ready  to  testify  to  the  zeal  and. 
public  spirit  of  those  to  whom  its  application  in  practice 
has  been  so  largely  entrusted,  and  pleased  to  serve  them 
if  I can. 

It  is,  I believe,  the  custom  in  the  French  Academy  for 
the  neophyte  to  signalise  his  advent  by  pronouncing  an 
encomium  upon  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  I count  it 
a rare  and,  indeed,  a remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
I have  known  each  and  all  of  my  five  predecessors  in  the 
honourable  office  to  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  elect  me. 

I will,  if  you  will  permit  me,  by  way  of  preface,  briefly 
recall  to  your  recollection  something  of  the  life  and  work 
of  each  of  my  illustrious  predecessors,  beginning  with  the 
last,  who  is,  happily,  still  amongst  us,  and  whose  reign  was 
the  longest  of  all,  and  leading  back  to  the  first,  who  was 
none  other  than  the  Father  of  British  Sanitary  Science, 
the  great  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick.  I will  invite  you,  then,  in 
the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus,  to  “ praise  famous  men  . . . 
such  as  did  bear  rule  . . . men  renowned  for  their  power, 
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giving  counsel  by  their  understanding  . . . leaders  of  the 
people  . . . wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions  . . 
that  have  left  a name  behind  them  that  their  praises  might 
be  reported/’ 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  without  emotion  of  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century 
until  last  year,  presided  with  distinction  over  your  annual 
conferences,  and  who,  on  many  other  occasions,  has  acted 
as  the  valiant  spokesman  of  your  Association.  His  orations 
at  these  gatherings  were  eloquent  expositions  of  con- 
temporary sanitary  science,  illuminated  with  epigram  and 
adorned  with  Caledonian  humour. 

Alike  on  diseases  of  the  mind  and  on  diseases  of  the 
body,  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  in 
the  prosaic  columns  of  the  professional  Press.  His  felicitous 
post-prandial  oratory  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Demosthenes  of  medicine.  He  discoursed  with  equal 
facility  on  over-pressure  in  elementary  schools  as  on  the 
esoteric  mysteries  of  mental  alienation  or  cerebral  pathology, 
on  Carlyle  and  Froude  as  on  tuberculosis,  food  perils,  and 
dust  nuisances,  on  every  phase  of  practical  sanitation  as 
on  the  exalted  theme  of  dreamy  mental  states.  He  was 
“ so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be  not  one  but  all  mankind's 
epitome.”  In  his  82nd  year,  he  is  still  vigorous  alike  in 
thought  and  action  ; we  congratulate  him  on  his  prompt 
recovery  from  a formidable  operation  ; we  gratefully  recall 
and  acknowledge  his  invaluable  services  to  this  Association 
and  we  wish  for  him,  in  his  well-earned  repose,  “ honour, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.” 

Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  who  was  your  President  for  two 
years  only  (1899-1901),  was  an  Aberdonian,  a distin- 
guished journalist,  and  a mighty  power  in  the  newspaper 
world.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Aston  Manor  in  1886  ; 
he  presided  over  the  first  world’s  Press  Parliament.  He 
was  interested  in  co-operative  house-building  and  in 
philanthropic  work  in  Belgium  and  the  Congo.  I often 
met  him  at  the  Reform  Club,  where  he  seemed  always 
busy,  generally  pen  in  hand,  and  I also  enjoyed  his  hos- 
pitality at  Dollis  Hill  (where  Gladstone  formerly  resided) 
which  now  forms  part  of  a public  park  and  recreation 
ground.  He  was  born  in  1836  and  died  in  1911. 

Sir  John  Hutton,  who  occupied  your  chair  from  1896 
to  1899,  was  a personal  friend  of  mine  and  a man  for  whom 
I entertained  a high  regard.  He  was  an  ardent  temper- 
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ance  reformer  and  was  identified  with  the  London  Temper- 
ance Hospital.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  L.C.C., 
and  as  Chairman  of  its  Building  Act  Committee  exhibited 
a grasp  of  detail  and  method  in  administration  which 
placed  him  in  the  chair  of  London’s  Parliament,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Avebury,  from  1892  to 
1895.  I well  remember,  when  we  threw  open  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  to  the  public,  Sir  John  Hutton,  who  conducted  the 
ceremony,  was  delighted,  with  the  rest  of  us,  to  see  the 
youngsters,  from  the  purlieus  of  Clare  Market,  come  rush- 
ing into  the  “ fields  ” from  which  they  had  so  long  been 
excluded.  When  the  first  little  urchin,  ragged,  hatless  and 
breathless,  arrived  at  the  dais,  Hutton  graciously  stooped 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in  suitable  words  welcomed 
him  as  the  first  representative  of  the  London  public  to 
enter  into  the  possession  of  their  estate.  Hutton  was 
born  in  1842  and  died,  all  too  early,  in  1903. 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  was  your  President 
for  seven  years,  from  1889  to  1896.  I knew  him  well  and 
venerated  him  greatly.  I have  spoken  elsewhere  of  what 
is  called  the  “ Richardson  tradition.”  He  was  my  hospital 
colleague,  and,  although  my  senior  by  more  than  thirty 
years,  we  met  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  conversed  with 
freedom  on  men  and  things,  on  science  and  politics.  He 
was  that  rare  combination  of  a good  listener  and  a good 
talker,  always  ready  to  contribute  something  out  of  his 
store  of  literary  and  scientific  wisdom,  and  ever  receptive 
of  new  ideas.  He  was  broad-minded,  large-hearted, 
approachable,  and  gifted  with  a winning  personality.  His 
genius  ranged  widely,  and  he  was  the  despair  of  the  narrow- 
minded specialists  and  the  pursuers  of  little  game.  He 
sought  to  banish  pain,  to  vanquish  disease,  to  prolong  life, 
to  restore  animation  in  the  moribund,  to  make  death 
an  euthanasia.  He  sought  for  and  found  new  remedies. 
He  cultivated  in  a high  degree  the  scientific  use  of  the 
imagination,  and  he  also  cultivated  a facile  literary  style. 
He  revelled  in  writing  biographies,  including  his  own,  and 
he  even  perpetrated  a novel. 

In  the  early  fifties  of  last  century  Richardson  was 
lecturing  on  public  hygiene,  and  a little  later  initiated 
the  first  sanitary  journal.  In  1875  he  struck  the  public 
imagination  and  evoked  some  satire  by  his  sketch  of 
Hygeia,  the  city  of  perfect  health.  He  was  a temperance 
advocate  because  he  was  a sanitary  reformer.  He  held 
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that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  largely  responsible,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  much  disease,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
for  much  poverty,  vice  and  crime  ; that  its  complete  disuse 
is  compatible  with  the  highest  bodily  and  mental  efficiency, 
and  that  the  libations  of  alcohol  which  characterised  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  last 
century  were  alike  futile  and  perilous,  both  an  extravagance 
and  a disgrace.  As  Paget  truly  remarked  in  regard  to 
bleeding,  once  fashionable,  now  obsolete  : “ The  question 
should  have  been  asked,  what  would  happen  if  this  were 
not  done?  ” Richardson  asked  the  question,  and  the 
Temperance  and  other  hospitals  have  supplied  the  answer. 
Yet  in  his  day,  like  other  reformers,  he  did  not  escape 
contumely  from  the  pharisaical  devotees  of  a strict  pro- 
fessional orthodoxy. 

In  sanitary  reform  Richardson  was  the  most  impressive 
pioneer  of  the  last  generation.  He  was  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  any  opinion,  but  determined  always  to  judge  for  him- 
self. He  recognised  the  popularity  of  the  teachings  of 
Pasteur  and  bister,  but  did  not  accept  them  in  their 
entirety.  He  said  he  was  “ obliged  to  learn  that,  in  truth, 
antiseptic  agents  were  not  wanted  at  all,  and  that  absolute 
cleanliness  was  alone  sufficient  as  a remedy,  and  marched 
side  by  side  with  advancing  sanitation,  which  is  the  mode 
of  cure  which  stands  before  all  others.”  On  another 
occasion  he  warned  his  hearers  against  what  he  called  the 

new  conceit  ’ ’ of  manufacturing  ‘ ‘ spick-and-span  new 
diseases  in  our  human,  bovine,  equine,  ovine  and,  perhaps, 
feline  species,”  claiming  as  his  doctrine  ” that  purity  of 
life  is  all-sufficient  to  remove  what  exists  without  invoking 
what  is  not.”  He  believed,  he  said,  in  “ stamping  out,” 
rather  than  in  “ stamping  in.” 

Richardson  was  both  the  disciple  and  the  biographer  of 
your  first  President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick.  He  edited 
and  epitomised  his  works  under  the  title  ” The  Health  of 
Nations  ” ; he  promulgated  the  wholesome  teaching  of 
his  master,  and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Trust  which 
bears  his  name  and  perpetuates  his  memory. 

Chadwick  was,  from  1883  to  1889,  President  of  the 
” Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,”  the  name  and 
title  by  which  your  body  was  known  in  its  earlier  years.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  told  the  story  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Chadwick,  which  is  the  story  of  the  birth  and  of  a period 
of  most  vigorous  developments,  though  in  unpropitious 
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soil,  of  English  Sanitary  Institutions.  At  the  Institute 
Congress  at  Exeter  in  1913  I spoke  on  “ The  Chadwick 
School  of  Thought — An  Appeal  from  the  New  Sanitarians 
to  the  Old,”  and  at  the  History  of  Medicine  Conference, 
held  in  London  last  July,  I contributed  “ The  Chadwick 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  Medicine.”  I used  to  see  him 
when  I attended,  with  my  father,  the  early  meetings  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  in  Conduit  Street.  His  massive 
head  and  broad  brow  made  him  a conspicuous  feature  of 
those  gatherings.  Edwin  Chadwick  was  a Lancashire  lad, 
and  from  his  forebears  had  inherited  something  of  the 
humanism  of  “ the  new  philanthropy  ” of  the  Wesleys, 
whom  his  grandfather  knew,  and  of  the  love  of  natural 
history  and  philosophy  which  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of 
John  Dalton,  whom  his  father  taught.  His  mother  died 
while  he  was  young,  and,  at  ten,  he  was  in  London  with 
his  father  who  was  editor  of  the  Statesman,  a leading 
Liberal  paper.  Though  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1830 
his  interests  lay  elsewhere,  and  articles  from  his  pen  in 
The  Westminster  Review,  the  organ  of  Grote  and  the  Mills, 
had  won  the  approbation  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  in  his 
82nd  year.  The  utilitarian  sage  became  his  guide,  philoso- 
pher and  friend,  while  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  acted  as  secretaries  to  Bentham  and  lived  with  him 
at  his  home  in  Queen  Square  until  his  death  in  1832,  the 
year  of  the  Great  Reform  Act.  Chadwick  had  declined  a 
handsome  endowment  proff erred  by  Bentham  if  he  would 
become  the  propagandist  of  utilitarianism  ; he  never- 
theless had  imbibed  from  his  master  a philosophic  breadth 
of  view  and  basic  notions  of  a juridical  system  which  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  development  of  his  personality. 
His  “ sanitary  ” idea  emerged  from  his  investigations  in 
social  philosophy,  and  from  his  practical  studies  in  the 
typhus-ridden  rookeries  of  East  London,  where  he  nearly 
fell  a victim  to  that  fever.  As  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
the  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Poor  Laws,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  Chadwick  found 
duty  and  faculty  harmoniously  united  in  congenial  work. 
He  saw  with  his  eyes  and  not  with  his  ears,  investigations 
on  the  spot,  dot  maps,  statistics,  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion, were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  his  reports  were 
veritable  models  of  what  sanitary  surveys  ought  to  be. 
His  energies  were  next  enlisted  in  an  enquiry  into  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  children  in  factories,  whose  cause 


had  been  pleaded  by  Peel,  Sadler  and  Oastler,  and  then  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great 
Britain.  The  report  of  that  commission  of  enquiry,  mainly 
from  Chadwick’s  pen,  though  partly  the  work  of  Nassau 
Senior,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  public  health  literature,  and 
became,  after  further  desultory  inquiries,  the  basis  of  the 
sanitary  legislation  of  the  Victorian  era. 

When  that  reign  began,  no  law  of  sanitary  intention  had 
ever  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book,  unless  it  be  the 
futile  Quarantine  Acts  and  an  annual  vote  to  the  National 
Vaccine  Board.  Sir  John  Simon,  writing  retrospectively  in 
1890,  said  : " The  modern  demand  for  sanitary  reform,, 
the  demand  that  the  better  knowledge  which  had  been 
gained  as  to  the  preventability  of  certain  diseases  should 
be  represented  in  corresponding  laws  and  activities  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  this  country  in  1838  ; and  the  successes  which 
it  had  gained  within  the  space  of  ten  }Tears  from  its  begin- 
ning were  of  so  very  important  a character  that  the  story 
of  that  decennium  claims  to  be  told  in  detail.  Super- 
ficially, much  of  it  will  be  a record  of  the  doings  of  Govern- 
ment departments,  Parliamentary  committees,  and  Royal 
Commissions,  but  even  on  the  surface,  and  still  more  in 
the  deeper  strata  when  they  are  known,  the  story  of  the 
ten  years  is  above  all  an  account  of  the  zealous  labours  of 
one  eminent  public  servant,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick.” 

Not  only  so,  but  much  of  the  Public  Health  legislation 
which  followed,  long  after  Chadwick  was  compulsorily 
retired  at  the  age  of  54  on  a pension  of  £1,000  a year,  was 
the  direct  or  indirect  outcome  of  his  teaching,  and  con- 
ceived on  the  principles  embodied  in  his  reports.  Among 
his  co-workers,  who  belonged  to  the  same  school  of  thought 
and  were  inspired  with  the  same  high  and  broad  ideals  of 
sanitarv  reform,  were  Dr.  William  Farr,  Dr.  Southwood 
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Smith,  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  and  Dr.  Kay,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  patron  saint  of 
modern  nursing,  and  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  lofty 
impersonation  of  nineteenth  century  philanthropy. 

It  is  impossible  to  visualise  the  social  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  classes  when 
Chadwick  and  his  co-adjutators  embarked  upon  their 
labours.  The  cholera  scare  of  1831  had  awakened  Dives 
to  the  lot  of  Lazarus  lying  at  his  gates.  The  almost  for- 
gotten rules  drafted  by  Mead  in  1720  against  the  invasion 
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of  the  plague  were  promulgated  by  my  Lords  of  the  Council 
and  a form  of  prayer  was  authorised  for  use  throughout 
the  kingdom.  A Central  Board  of  Health  was  set  up, 
temporarily  and  at  first  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  but 
this  paved  the  way  for  securing  some  local  uniformity 
under  a central  directing  authority,  in  obedience  to  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Mill  that  “ power  may  be  localised, 
but  knowledge,  to  be  most  useful,  should  be  centralised. 
Chadwick’s  report  on  the  Poor  Law,  which  led  to  the 
amending  Act  of  1834,  and  his  sanitary  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  population  of  1842,  which  inspired 
the  Public  Health  and  Nuisance  Removal  and  Disease 
Prevention  Acts  of  1848,  exemplified  this  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  allocation  of  duties,  and  were  first  steps  in  the 
utilisation  of  medicine  by  the  State.  The  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1835  had  been  innocent  of  any  sanitary 
intention  ; no  duty  in  regard  to  housing  was  conferred  on 
Local  Authorities  until  twenty  years  later,  while  the 
country  at  large,  apart  from  private  Acts,  waited  till  the 
seventies  for  urgently  needed  public  health  legislation. 
The  Act  of  1848  was  adoptive  only,  had  no  application  to 
the  Metropolis,  and  was  limited,  unless  renewed,  to  a 
period  of  five  years.  Chadwick  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  reinvigorated  General  Board  of  Health,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  stimulating  pressure  from  Whitehall  to 
lethargic  authorities  and  sleepy  Bumbledom  Private 
interests  were  disturbed  by  the  newly-awakened  activities 
of  the  more  energetic  municipalities.  The  cry  of  centralisa- 
tion was  raised,  the  edicts  of  the  Board  were  denounced 
as  dictatorial  and  draconic,  and  so-called  “ practical  men  ” 
distrusted  policies  which  they  stigmatised  as  doctrinaire. 
They  preferred  that  sleeping  dogs  should  lie,  and  sanitary 
neglect  continue  as  ever  of  old.  Many  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bring  about  a better  state  of  things  were 
precisely  those  who  profited  by  them  remaining  as  they 
were.  To  Chadwick  were  attributed  the  sinister  designs  of 
the  Board  against  the  smug  complacency  of  vestrydom 
and  the  lazy  apologists  of  the  “ wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
The  Times  had  long  since  denounced  the  sanitary  iconoclast 
as  the  “ sucking  Solon  of  the  Benthamite  creed.”  All  the 
disaffected  “ interests  ” now  made  common  cause  in  attack 
upon  the  Board  of  Health,  when,  in  1854,  the  extension  of 
its  limited  span  of  life  came  up  for  Parliamentary  con- 
sideration, and  at  a morning  sitting,  in  a thin  House,  on 
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July  31st,  Lord  John  Russell’s  Government  was  defeated 
by  nine  on  the  question  of  renewal  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848.  Thus  passed  the  old  Board,  and  Chadwick, 
as  the  chief  malefactor,  was,  as  already  narrated,  relegated 
to  private  life. 

Sir  John  Simon,  who  became  Medical  Officer  of  the  new 
Board  in  1855,  writing  in  1890,  told  how  Chadwick,  who 
had  merited  the  reformer’s  crown  of  laurels,  became  the 
best  abused  man  of  his  time.  He  admits  that  he  may 
not  have  always  suffered  fools  gladly,  and  that  he  may 
not  have  been  endowed  with  that  sovereign  virtue  of 
patience  apostrophized  by  Pitt  ; but  he  justly  adds, 
“ Patience  under  sufferings  of  one’s  own,  and  patience 
towards  the  sufferings  of  others  are  not  equal  measures  of 
magnanimity.  Mr.  Chadwick,  beyond  any  man  of  his 
time,  knew  what  large  fresh  additions  of  human  misery 
were  accruing  day  by  day  under  the  then  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  sanitary  neglect  ; and  the  indignation  which 
he  was  entitled  to  feel  at  the  spectacle  of  so  much  needless 
human  suffering  is  a not  ignoble  excuse  for  such  signs  of 
over-eagerness  as  he  may  have  shown.”  "To  him  this 
nation  unquestionably  owes  that  our  statesmen  of  those 
times  were  first  awakened  to  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 
public  health,”  and  it  should  gratefully  recall  “ his  unique 
relations  to  the  beginnings  of  British  sanitary  reform.” 
Richardson,  in  writing  Chadwick’s  biography,  found  his 
personality  and  influence  difficult  to  describe  and  explain. 
He  says  : “He  treated  all  professions  with  equal  freedom, 
when  any  subject  connected  with  his  own  pursuits  was  under 
discussion,  so  that  they  who  listened  often  wondered,  when 
they  were  not  intimate  with  him,  what  his  own  profession 
might  be.”  The  historian,  he  says,  “ will  feel  no  doubt 
that  in  this  man  some  peculiar  interest  was  embodied  ; 
that  the  man  did  some  work  or  works  which  exerted  a 
striking  influence  over  his  time,  and  caused  great  changes 
in  its  social  system  ; and  yet  there  will  be  a haze  about 
him  which  will  be  scarcely  penetrable.  The  man  did  and 
did  not.  He  made  laws  ? Yes.  Was  he  a legislator  ? 
No,  not  even  a member  out  of  office  in  the  Lower  House. 
He  did  something  for  sanitary  improvements  ? Yes.  Was 
he  then  a doctor  ? No  : on  the  contrary,  he  looked  on  them 
as  necessary  evils,  and  as  not  very  likely  to  last.”  His 
genial  biographer  indeed  despaired  of  analysing  the  reason 
of  Chadwick’s  power  ; it  was  “ a thing  to  be  accepted  like 
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an  ultimate  fact  ” ; while  his  critics  declared  that  “ he 
did  no  more  than  think  the  same  thoughts  as  other  men 
think,  and  that  in  fact  he  was  not  original. ” May  we  not 
infer  from  all  this  that  Chadwick  belonged  to  that  type 
which  has  ever  baffled  the  conception  of  the  conventional 
and  the  commonplace?  The  type  which,  nevertheless, 
sways  mankind — the  man  of  affairs  who  is  also  an  idealist 
— or,  in  short,  the  practical  mystic.  And  if  he  did  but 
think  the  thoughts  of  others  he  appears  to  have  been 
blessed  with  that  rare  felicity  which  we  call  genius,  which 
enabled  him  to  say  what  everybody  wanted  to  say,  better 
than  anybody. 

What,  then,  were  the  main  conclusions  at  which  your 
first  President  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  how 
the  poor  lived  and  died  in  mid-nineteenth  century  England  ? 
What  were  the  practical  applications  of  his  great  sanitary 
idea  ” ? They  were,  to  quote  his  own  words  : “ That  the 
various  forms  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  other  disease 
are  caused  or  aggravated,  or  propagated,  chiefly  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  by  atmospheric  impurities  produced 
by  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  by  damp 

and  filth,  and  close  and  overcrowded  dwellings 

That  such  disease,  whenever  its  attacks  are  frequent,  is 
always  found  in  connection  with  the  physical  circum- 
stances above  specified,  and  that  when  these  circum- 
stances are  removed  by  drainage,  proper  cleansing,  better 
ventilation,  and  other  means  of  diminishing  atmospheric 
impurity,  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  such  disease  are 
abated,  and  where  the  removal  of  the  noxious  agencies 
appears  to  be  complete,  such  disease  almost  entirely  dis- 
appears. That  cas:s  of  smallpox,  of  typhus,  and  of  others 
of  the  ordinary  epidemics,  occur  in  the  greatest  proportion 
in  common  conditions  of  foul  air,  from  stagnant  putrefac- 
tion, from  bad  house  drainage,  from  sewers  of  deposit, 
from  excrement-sodden  sites,  from  filthy  street  surfaces, 
from  impure  water,  and  from  overcrowding  in  private 
houses  and  in  public  institutions.  That  the  entire  removal 
of  such  conditions  by  complete  sanitation  and  by  improved 
dwellings  is  the  effectual  preventive  of  diseases  of  these 
species,  and  of  ordinary,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary, 
epidemic  visitations.  That  when  such  diseases  continue 
to  occur  their  spread  is  best  prevented  by  the  separation 
of  the  unaffected  from  the  affected,  by  home  treatment  if 
possible,  if  not,  by  providing  small  temporary  accommoda- 
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tion  ; in  either  case  obviating  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  sick  to  a distance,  and  the  danger  of  aggregating 
epidemic  cases  in  large  hospitals,  a proceeding  liable  to 
augment  the  death-rates  during  epidemics.” 

He  said  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
epidemics  were  largely  “ climatorial  ” in  causation,  but  he 
emphasised  that  they  were  largely  communicable  by  in- 
fection. He  enunciated  rules  for  the  sanitary  construction 
of  dwellings  and  hospitals,  laying  stress  on  ample  cubic 
space  to  get  rid  of  “ vitiated,  phthisis-producing  air,  and 
(if  the  crowding  is  intense)  fever-producing  air.”  He 
insisted  on  personal  cleanliness  as  reducing  liability  to 
infection,  and  proclaimed  the  efficacy  of  the  ” active 
application  of  soap  and  water.”  He  saw  the  need  for  a 
radical  reform  in  our  local  government  system,  with  public 
representative  local  authorities,  responsible  for  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  other  matters  of  a communal  sanitary 
nature  under  unified  control. 

Chadwick  and  his  co-workers  then  did  not  seek  the  causes 
of  pestilence  in  the  visitations  of  an  offended  deity,  in  the 
convulsions  of  nature,  in  obscure  telluric  disturbances,  or 
in  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere.  They  regarded 
zymotic  diseases  as  the  nemesis  of  hygienic  short-comings, 
the  evil  fruitage  of  the  transgression  of  sanitary  laws,  the 
penalty  of  physical  and  moral  misdoing  or  neglect.  They 
taught  that  the  battleground  with  disease  must  be  without 
rather  than  within  the  body,  and  that  the  pathogenic 
factors  are  not  outside  our  knowledge  or  our  power,  but 
largely  within  our  comprehension  and  control.  As  one  of 
them  said  : “ The  human  family  have  now  lived  in  com- 
munities more  than  six  thousand  years,  yet  they  have  not 
learned  to  make  their  habitations  clean.  When  we  have 
mastered  that  lesson  we  shall  have  conquered  epidemics.” 
As  another  declared  : “ The  vigour  of  their  own  lives  is 
the  best  security  men  have  against  the  invasion  of  their 
organisation  by  low  corpuscular  forms  of  life.  ...  In  un- 
healthy places  the  exclusion  of  one  form  of  disease  is  of  little 
advantage  ; for  other  priests  minister  at  the  altars  instead 
and  sacrifice  the  victims.  . . . Man  has  as  much  power  to 
prevent  as  to  cure  disease.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  the  municipal  corporations,  and  all  classes  of 
citizens  to  render  the  towns  of  this  country,  and  every 
establishment  where  large  numbers  are  collected  together, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  human  organisation, 
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and  compatible  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  health.”  These 
sage  doctrines  of  more  than  two  generations  ago,  at  that 
time  ridiculed  as  the  vapourings  of  a visionary,  have  become 
the  veriest  commonplaces  of  daily  sanitary  routine. 

Emerson,  somewhere,  says  that  an  institution  is  the 
prolonged  shadow  of  one  man,  and  it  is  to  Chadwick  that 
English  sanitary  institutions  are  largely  traceable.  His 
most  enthusiastic  disciple  would  not  deny  that  we  have 
learnt  much  since  his  day.  Bacteriology  was  in  its  in- 
fancy when  Chadwick  was  in  his  eighties.  When  he 
was  superseded  by  Sir  John  Simon  and  his  medical  depart- 
ment a “ new  spirit  ” was  said  to  be  infused  into  the 
central  health  authority  at  Whitehall.  They  held  that 
the  Chadwick  regime,  in  their  “ perfectly  proper  zeal 
against  filth,  immensely  underrated  the  independent  im- 
portance of  the  contagium  vivum.”  The  new  school  was 
possessed  with  the  importance  of  “ developing  a scientific 
basis  ” for  the  progress  of  sanitary  law  and  administration, 
and  they  looked  chiefly  to  the  laboratory  to  supply  the 
desiderata.  The  aged  Chadwick,  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  recorded  his  opinion  that  “ presuming  that  the 
advocates  of  what  is  called  the  germ  theory  of  disease 
could  sustain  their  case,  it  is  believed  by  many  observers 
that  a predisposition  or  nidus  in  the  affected  person  must 
exist  before  the  exciting  influence  can  take  effect.”  The 
same  view  was  held  by  Virchow,  the  “ grand  old  man  of 
Berlin,”  as  he  was  called,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
inquired  " in  what  relation  does  the  infecting  organism 
stand  to  the  cells  of  the  living  body?  ” and  emphasised 
the  importance  of  “ predisposition  to  disease,”  which  he 
said  would  “ gain  a new  basis,”  and  that  “ we  should 
come  back  to  the  old  doctrine  of  weakness  and  strength 
as  explaining  liability  to  disease,  of  which  he  had  always 
thought  highly.”  I remember  meeting  Virchow  at  one 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  delightful  scientific  breakfasts,  the 
day  after  his  delivery,  in  London,  of  an  address  on 
“ Pathology,”  and  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  he  had 
talked  for  an  hour  on  pathology  without  mentioning  the 
word  bacillus.  “ Yes,”  said  the  grand  old  man,  “ he  is 
taking  a smaller  place.” 

No  one  would  be  so  rash  as  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  bacillus,  or  of  the  lowlier  micrococcus,  nor  of  the 
labours  of  bacteriologists  and  protozoologists,  whose 
laboratory  researches  have  enriched  our  nomenclature  with 
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a formidable  vocabulary,  adorned  our  official  reports  and 
filled  our  library  shelves.  But  one  has  been  sometimes 
inclined  to  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  that  the  microbes 
have  been  conceded  too  exclusive  consideration,  whether 
too  great  regard  has  not  been  given  to  the  seed — too  little 
to  the  soil,  and  whether  we  have  not  sometimes  lost  sight 
of  the  man  and  his  environment  amid  the  luxuriant  flora 
and  fauna  so  assiduously  cultivated  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratory.  This  thesis  I ventured  to  develop  at  some 
length  in  a “ popular  lecture  ” delivered  before  the  Sanitary 
Institute  at  Manchester  twenty  years  ago. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  enquire,  with  all  humility, 
whether  bacteriology  has  adequately  explained  the  aetiology 
of  even  our  commoner  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sense  of 
identifying,  beyond  doubt  or  dispute,  a specific  organism 
as  the  vera  causa  of  each  of  them  ? It  may  be 
respectfully  asked  whether  the  influences  attriouted 
to  predisposition,  to  sanitary  environment,  to  the  re- 
sistant powTer  of  health,  to  the  vis  medicatnx  naturae 
have  really  been  shown  up  as  mere  moonshine  ? Are  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  cleanliness  of  person  and  habitation,  physical 
exercise,  the  prompt  removal  of  refuse  and  the  war  against 
filth  to  be  dismissed  as  sanitary  superfluities,  “ dreadful 
superstitions/’  or  even  insane  delusions? 

Have  we  not  been  apt  to  regard  micro-organisms  too 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  their  potential  disservice  to  man, 
the  pre-ordained  causes  of  his  diseases,  and  too  little  in  the 
light  of  their  own  life  history  ? Should  we  not  look  on  their 
fortuitous  and  most  unfortunate  association  with  the  animal 
body  as  incidental  to  the  fact  of  its  provision  of  suitable 
soil  for  their  growth,  multiplication,  absorption  and  dis- 
tribution within  its  system,  and  thus  regard  their  patho- 
genic properties  ? And  should  we  not  expect  that  among 
such  lowly  organisms  evolution  must  be  powerfully  at 
work,  differentiating  and  modifying  species,  in  form  and 
potentialities,  according  to  cultivation  on  different  soils, 
developing  noxious  from  innocuous  types,  educing  the 
specific  from  the  common,  intensifying,  attenuating  or 
nullifying  pathogenesis,  and  thus  explain  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  origin  and  variation  of  disease  ? This  has 
long  been  a favourite  theme  of  mine,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  helping  to  harmonise,  to  some  extent,  the  wTork  of  the 
sanitarian  who  is  concerned  for  the  soil,  and  that  of  the 
bacteriologist  who  is  so  intent  on  the  seed. 


These  problems  are  not  merely  of  theoretical  or  tran- 
scendental interest,  but  upon  their  correct  solution  may 
depend  the  attitude  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  his  calling, 
if  not  the  very  existence  of  his  vocation.  The  views  I 
have  ventured  to  adumbrate,  and  which  are  in  harmony 
alike  with  the  teaching  of  Chadwick  and  his  school  as  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  zymotic  diseases,  as  well  as  with 
the  more  modern  conception  of  the  evolution  of  specific 
infections,  have  sometimes,  and  in  some  quarters,  been 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  custodians  of  orthodoxy  in 
matters  bacterial.  It  would,  however,  not  be  difficult  to 
find,  in  recent  pronouncements  made  by  those  whose 
orthodoxy  it  would  be  impious  to  question,  admissions 
which  confirm  the  very  doctrines  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Thus  Mr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  tells  us  that  : " Bacteriology  has,  up  to  now, 
distributed  its  favours  unequally,  but  we  must  not  be 
daunted  by  this  circumstance.  It  has  yielded,  in  some 
cases,  knowledge  of  diseases  of  small,  and  witheld  in  others 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  great  importance.  In  respect  of  the 
common  and  highly  contagious  diseases,  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  for  example,  the  progress  has  been  slight.” 

The  British  Medical  Journal,  moreover,  has  assured  us 
that  : “ The  sacerdotal  dogmatism  which  used  to  prevail 
among  doctors  has  now  been  banished  from  the  ward,  and 
has  found  a refuge  in  that  very  modern  shrine,  the  labora- 
tory ...  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  laboratory 
have  come  a number  of  vain  things  which  have  given  cause 
for  irreverent  laughter  to  mockers  at  medicine.”  The 
Universal  Medical  Record  declares  that  : “ Our  clinical 

eyesight  has  been  blinded  far  too  long  by  the  dazzling 
effulgence  from  the  laboratories.  ...  We  must  regret 
that  so  much  sound  clinical  observation  on  the  origin  of 
disease  has  been  virtually  hushed  up  by  reason  of  the 
fashion  that  has  acclaimed  so  long  and  persistently  the 
doctrines  of  bacterial  specificity  and  immutability.  . . . 
Views  which,  although  supported  by  clinical  observation, 
have  been  held  heterodox,  may  now  be  brought  out  into 
the  light  of  day,  and  the  importance  of  the  man  in  respect 
of  the  microbe  may  perhaps  be  freely  acknowledged.” 
The  chief  medical  officer  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  his 
most  recent  annual  report,  asserts  : “ The  sound  foundation 
of  personal  and  national  health  is  the  body  of  man  . . . 
its  health  and  capacity,  its  resistance  is  our  only  sure 
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defence.”  The  lecturer  in  bacteriology  in  the  University 
of  Leeds,  in  a paper  read  on  February  24th  of  this  year, 
calls  attention  to  the  “ limitations  of  bacteriology  in  its 
application  to  public  health,”  and  exemplifies  these  limits 
in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and 
influenza.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  diseases,  a leading 
article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  December  10th, 
1921,  regards  “ the  general  epidemiological  problem  of 
diphtheria  as  unsolved  . . . the  hopes  excited  by  the 
first  fruits  of  bacteriological  research  have  been  dis- 
appointed. . . . The  possibility  of  either  a mutation  to- 
wards, or  the  continuous  development  of,  virulence  must 
be  further  considered,”  for  “ there  is  manifestly  some 
danger  of  a rigid  adhesion  to  the  ritual  of  bacteriology 
being  accompanied  by  a neglect  of  its  scientific  essence.” 

Professor  Koch,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  who,  in  his  work  entitled  " The  Cure 
of  Consumption,”  excited  hopes  in  the  virtues  of  tuberculin, 
which  have  been  cruelly  disappointed,  in  a later  pro- 
nouncement (1901)  declared  : “ It  is  the  overcrowded 

dwellings  of  the  poor  that  we  have  to  regard  as  the  true 
breeding  places  of  tuberculosis  ; it  is  out  of  them  that 
the  disease  always  crops  up  anew,  and  it  is  to  the  abolition 
of  these  conditions  that  we  must  first  and  foremost  direct 
our  attention  if  we  wish  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  root  and 
to  wage  war  against  it  with  effective  weapons.” 

Take  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  pre-eminently  regarded 
by  the  older  sanitarians  as  a “ filth  disease  ” ; no  micro- 
organism has  as  yet  been  established  as  its  cause,  yet  no 
disease  has,  in  the  record  of  our  own  vital  statistics,  or 
in  recent  experience  in  Eastern  Europe,  proved  more 
definitely  related  to  mal-hvgiene  or  more  amenable  to 
ordinary  sanitary  measures  and  decent  conditions  of  living. 
You  may  speak  of  its  hypothetical  organism  as  louse- 
borne,  you  may  describe  it  as  ultra-visible  or  a filter- 
passer,  but  the  disease  is,  nevertheless,  vanquished  by  the 
gospel  of  soap  and  water,  and  yields  submissively  to  the 
Chadwick  touch. 

I could  multiply  instances  indefinitely  to  show  that 
sanitation  has  not  been  pushed  off  the  stage  by  the  dis- 
coveries or  the  ritual  of  the  laboratory.  The  broad  lines  of 
the  teaching  of  your  first  President,  to  whom  sanitary 
science  owes  an  incalculable  debt,  and  to  whom  you  can 
collectively  and  individually  trace  your  origin,  your  method 
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and  your  practice,  have  not  been  superseded  an  1 demo- 
lished, but  rather  corroborated  and  illustrated  by  the  most 
recent  conclusions  of  sound  clinical  and  pathological  research. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  no  longer 
infelicitously  miscalled  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  is  the 
afferent  and  efferent  agent  of  the  local  authority  in  matters 
of  public  health,  at  once  its  eyes  and  ears  and  nose  in  the 
detection  of  disease-causes,  and  its  hands  and  feet  in 
executing  its  methods  of  disease-prevention  and  control, 
let  us  glance  at  his  duties,  his  qualifications  for  discharging 
them,  and  the  status  and  emoluments  of  his  office. 

In  the  Sanitary  Officers’  Order  of  March  28th  of  this 
year,  I find  a catalogue  of  his  duties,  which,  if  exhaustive 
by  implication,  is  not  so  by  specific  enumeration,  but  is 
presumably  authoritative.  These  comprise  action  in  regard 
to  noxious  trades,  water  supply,  food  supplies,  infectious 
diseases,  scavenging-supervision,  diseases  of  animals,  the 
Rats  and  Mice  (Destruction)  Act,  the  Canal  Boats  Acts, 
as  well  as  that  which  comes  upon  him  daily,  the 
systematic  inspection  and  report  on  the  sanitary  circum- 
stances of  his  district,  and  the  carrying  out,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  of  all  statutory 
duties,  and  orders  of  the  local  authority  or  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

At  the  Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  held  during 
the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  at  Bourne- 
mouth in  July,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  I 
learnt  that  there  were  several  matters  which,  at  the  present 
time,  are  more  especially  engaging  your  careful  considera- 
tion. Among  these  were  smoke-abatement  and  meat- 
inspection,  both  of  which  have  recently  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Departmental  Committees,  and  upon 
which  the  experience  and  advice  of  Sanitary  Inspectors 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in  determining  any  fresh  regula- 
tions. Then,  again,  there  are  questions  in  regard  to  the 
examinations,  both  preliminary  and  technical,  which  should 
be  required  of  those  aspiring  to  enter  your  honourable 
profession.  That  subject  is,  I understand,  at  present 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Ministry,  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  inadvisable  to  say  more  than  that  greater 
uniformity  appears  to  be  desirable  than  has  hitherto 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  qualifying  examination,  that  it 
should  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  as  one  who 
has  fought  the  battle  for  external  examinations  in  the 


University  of  Uondon,  I should  venture  to  add,  as  my  own 
opinion  only,  that  the  examiners  for  such  examination 
should  not  be  the  teachers  of  the  candidates.  To  examine 
one’s  own  pupils  for  such  professional  qualifying  examina- 
tion bears  resemblance  to  auditing  one’s  own  accounts, 
and  however  valuable  such  system  may  be  in  ordinary 
class  teaching,  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  desirable  in  the 
case  of  examinations  which  are  akin  to  those  qualifying 
for  practice. 

On  all  such  questions,  however,  it  ill  becomes  a new 
President  to  dogmatise  or  dictate  ; he  should  be,  and  is, 
willing  and  anxious  to  listen  to  the  views  of  those  who 
stand  in  closer  relation  to  these  questions  than  he  does, 
while  reserving  his  prerogative  of  independent  judgment. 
This  also  applies  to  the  not  less  important  matters  of 
salaries,  pensions  and  bonuses,  with  which,  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Arbitration  Board  for  the  Civil  Service, 
your  President  is  not  wholly  unfamiliar,  and,  as  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  Superannuation  Act  for  Asylums  Officers,  he 
can  claim  some  parliamentary  acquaintance. 

Another  question  in  which,  along  with  the  architect  and 
the  engineer,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  like  all  sanitarians,  are 
deeply  concerned,  is  the  great  housing  question.  When  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Uondon  County  Council  and  member 
and  chairman  of  its  Housing  Committee,  I took  part,  in 
the  years  1897  to  1907,  in  the  active  application  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890),  with  which  I 
was  very  familiar.  Since  then  town-planning  Acts  have 
been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  the  Government 
Departments  have  concerned  themselves  with  housing,  if 
not  with  uniform  success,  at  any  rate  more  directly  than 
ever  before.  It  is  curious  to  recall  that  there  was  no 
statute  dealing  with  this  subject  prior  to  1851,  unless  it  be 
one  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
houses  in  Uondon  and  Westminster  lest  those  cities  should 
become  too  extensive  for  those  very  spacious  times.  Yet 
no  matter  is  more  proximately  associated  with  the  public 
health,  and  none,  I venture  to  say,  is  more  essentially 
municipal  or  the  legitimate  concern  of  local  authorities. 

The  clearance  of  slum  areas  and  street  and  town  improve- 
ments cannot  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise  alone, 
and  the  local  circumstances  are  too  varied  for  the  national 
Government  appropriately  to  undertake  the  task.  If  local 
authorities  had  before  the  War  used  the  statutory  powers 
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they  possessed,  we  should  not  have  had  a house  famine  of 
such  dimensions  as  we  have  witnessed,  nor  the  costly 
methods  undertaken,  and  then  in  part  abandoned,  by  the 
State  to  meet  it.  I well  remember  when,  in  1898,  the 
proposal  came  before  the  Iy.C.C.  to  use  Part  III  of  the 
Housing  Act  to  build  additional  working-class  dwellings  on 
unoccupied  land  in  the  suburbs,  how  the  cry  of  municipal 
trading  was  raised,  and  we  were  told  that  we  were  dis- 
regarding all  the  laws  of  political  economy  and  treading 
dangerously  near  the  paths  of  Socialism.  We,  neverthe- 
less, acquired  300  acres  for  the  purpose  during  the  next 
three  years.  Some  20,000  persons  were  housed  thereon 
before  the  war  ; although  under  a different  dispensation, 
the  development  of  these  estates  received  a check  after 
1907.  Moreover,  some  15,000  more  were  housed  in  model 
dwellings,  with  a death  rate  of  10  or  11  per  1,000,  which 
replaced  slums  like  those  at  Bethnal  Green,  Clare  Market 
and  Webber  Row,  which  had  a mortality  of  30  or  40  per 
1,000.  I remember,  in  1903,  taking  up  a report  showing 
that,  while  the  Council  did  not  _ charge  _ rents  above 
those  ruling  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  had,  in  its  housing 
operations,  under  Part  III,  repaid  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  land  and  buildings,  and  accumulated  provision  for 
renewals*  and  repairs,  and  yet  had  made  no  chaige  upon 
the  county  rate.  That  is  a rather  different  story  from  that 
which  we  have  recently  read  to  the  effect  that  the  average 
cost  per  house  is  £1,100,  with  an  annual  deficit  of  £55,  or  a 
cost  to  the  State  of  several  millions  a year  for  sixty  years. 

It  is  idle  to  repine  over  what  might  have  been,  but  these 
experiences  serve  to  indicate  the  need  for  prevision  in  the 
matter  of  housing  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  relative  merits  of  municipal  and  State  handling  of 
this  problem,  so  vital  alike  to  the  health  and  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

The  best  distribution  of  governmental  duties  between  the 
legislature  and  the  municipality  is  a problem  which  has  been 
accorded  different  solutions  at  different  times,  and  is  com- 
plicated by  the  development  of  such  services  as  those  of 
education  and  the  poor  law,  which  have  been  described  as 
national  services  locally  administered.  So  also  the  relation 
of  the  State  and  the  municipality  to  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens  and  to  the  exercise  of  private  enterprise 
call  for  a wise  discrimination  based  upon  well-defined 
principles.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  argue  that 
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communal  necessities,  like  drainage,  water-supply,  means  of 
transit,  markets,  ports,  fire-prevention,  the  control  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  dangerous  mental  disease,  and  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  should  be  the  concern  of  the  community 
through  a responsible  and  representative  local  authority. 
We  have  during  the  years  of  war  been  living  under  a 
regime  of  nationalisation  ; the  current  is  now  the  other 
way,  and  de-nationalisation  is  the  vogue.  In  matters 
which  are  not  communal  in  their  nature,  and  in  times  of 
peace,  the  public  will  rightly  resent  either  a State  or  a 
municipal  bureaucracy.  John  Stuart  Milks  essay,  “ On 
Eiberty,”  is  still  well  worth  reading  ; in  it  he  contended 
that  “ Each  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  health, 
whether  bodily,  mental  or  spiritual,”  and  “ Over  himself, 
over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign.” 
Yet  Mill,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  who  waxed  warm  in  vindi- 
cating “ The  Man  versus  the  State,”  was  at  one  with  the 
great  individualist  in  recognising  “ the  law  of  equal 
liberties,”  which  ordains  that  the  liberty  of  each  is  limited 
by  the  observance  of  like  liberty  for  others.  If,  with 
Montesquieu,  we  seek  for  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  we  may 
find  in  that  aphorism  a sound  basis  on  which  to  build  our 
sanitary  legislation  and  administration,  whose  end  and 
object  the  salus  populi  is  proverbially  the  supremo  lex. 

Mill,  in  the  later  chapters  of  his  famous  essay,  deals  with 
the  application  of  “ the  law  of  equal  liberties,”  and  its 
translation  into  practice.  He  refers  to  our  pharmacy  and 
poisons  legislation,  to  the  opium  traffic,  the  sale  of  alcohol, 
and  to  slavery.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  he  significantly 
observes  that  “ the  principle  of  freedom  cannot  require 
that  a man  should  be  free  not  to  be  free,”  since  <c  by  selling 
himself  as  a slave  he  abdicates  his  liberty/’  and  this  argu- 
ment, he  adds,  is  capable  of  wide  application.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  sale  of  noxious  drugs  which  enslave  or 
paralyse  the  will  we,  who  assisted  in  drafting  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Convention  at  The  Hague  in  1912,  bore 
this  principle  in  mind.  We  sought  the  limitation  of  self- 
will  in  the  interests  of  free-will  and  self-control.  The 
reciprocal  influence  of  physical  welfare  and  mental  and 
moral  sanity,  in  the  fullest  sense,  was  a favourite  theme 
of  the  earlier  hygienists,  but  I refrain  from  entering  upon 
that  theme  on  this  occasion. 

I will  merely  content  myself  with  a word  of  warning  in 
regard  to  the  recent  fashionable  cult  of  psycho-therapeutics 


and  the  copious  eruption  of  neo-psychological  literature 
from  the  Press.  While  yielding  to  no  one  in  admitting, 
nay  asserting,  the  potency  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
within  rational  limits,  I would  venture  also  to  stress  the 
influence  of  bodily  states  upon  the  mind  for,  as  Wordsworth 
says : — 

“ Distemper’d  nerves  infect  the  thoughts, 

And  the  langour  of  the  frame  destroys  the  soul’s  vigour.” 

I have  often  pleaded  for  the  inclusion  of  psychology 
and  formal  logic  in  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  student, 
and  deplored  and  opposed  the  elimination  of  these  valuable 
studies  from  the  examination  for  the  M.D.  of  London  some 
years  ago.  But  we  are  all  psychologists  now  ; some  of 
us,  perhaps,  rather  indifferent  ones,  and  ready  to  minister 
to  the  mind  diseased  with  but  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  psychic  norm.  At  the  Claybury  asylum  of  the  L.C.C., 
it  was  my  privilege  to  inaugurate  a pathological  laboratory 
with  a view  to  study  in  the  broadest  way  the  beginnings 
of  insanity  and  its  physical,  mental  and  moral  causes.  I 
have  elsewhere  criticised  the  materialistic  and  determinist 
philosophy  which  under-valued  the  emotions,  denied  free- 
will, and  artificially  dissected  up  personality  into  intellect, 
feelings  and  volition,  but  I confess  that  I am,  nevertheless, 
concerned  at  some  of  the  modern  jargon  which  is  being 
diffused  among  a self-complacent  but  ill-fledged  tribe  of 
psycho-therapeutists,  who,  out-rivalling  the  confessional, 
fish  in  turbid  waters  for  forgotten  “ complexes/’  invade 
the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and  thus  sap  the  foundations  of 
autonomy  and  self-respect. 

If  I have  seemed  to  wander  far  from  the  arena  that  pro- 
vides the  daily  round  and  common  task  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  I would  plead  that  I am  but  endeavouring  humbly 
to  follow  the  example  of  my  esteemed  predecessor  in  this 
presidential  office,  who  thought  it  meet  to  range  widely  in 
his  purview  at  these  annual  gatherings.  Moreover,  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  as  the  executive  officer  of  local  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  health,  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
public,  is  bound  to  keep  himself  informed  on  current  topics 
relevant  to  sanitation  in  its  broadest  application.  How- 
ever thorough  and  satisfactory  your  preliminary  and 
qualifying  examinations  may  become,  it  is  well,  like  mem- 
bers of  other  professions,  to  remain  students  all  your  lives 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  knowledge  which  bears  on  the 
intelligent  performance  of  your  duties. 

I think  it  was  Jowett  who  advised  the  employment  of 


leisure  in  studying,  from  the  speculative  side,  the  pro- 
fession or  business  in  which  one  is  practically  engaged.  This 
should  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  diversion  to  those  en- 
gaged in  sanitary  duties,  seeing  that  the  science  of  healthy 
living  is  rich  in  speculation,  and  new  hypotheses  are  pro- 
pounded in  the  lay  and  medical  Press  with  almost  rhyth- 
mical periodicity.  Among  the  latest  doctrines  which  have 
attracted  serious  consideration,  and  which  may  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  hygienic  theory  and  practice,  are 
those  which  relate  to  so-called  “ deficiency  diseases  ” and 
their  connection  with  what  are  known  as  vitamins,  and, 
again,  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  ductless  or 
endocrine  glands  and  the  effects  of  their  excessive  or  defec- 
tive activities  on  bodily  and  mental  states. 

The  vitamine  and  the  endocrine  hypotheses  provide 
ample  material  for  further  study  and  reflection.  The 
former  by  referring  such  diseases  as  scurvy,  beri-beri, 
rickets,  pellagra  and  kerato-malacia,  not  to  positive 
extrinsic  or  microbic  agencies,  but  to  the  absence  of 
essential  ingredients  in  food,  and  the  latter  by  assign- 
ing to  the  supra-renal,  thyroid,  thymus,  pituitary,  pineal 
and  interstitial  glands  regulative  properties  over  the 
physical,  mental  and,  perhaps,  moral  tendencies  of  man- 
kind, would  seem  to  show  that  not  from  without  but,  as 
the  poet  sang,  “ from  within  proceeds  a nation’s  health.” 
Kven  should  these  hypotheses,  on  further  investigation, 
be  confirmed,  they  do  not  detract  from  the  importance  which 
sanitarians  attach  to  environment  in  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community.  Lord  Balfour, 
in  May,  1905,  provoked  the  House  of  Commons  to  hilarious 
laughter  in  referring  to  the  amount  of  money  which  had 
during  the  last  fifty  years  been  “ spent  in  obedience  to 
medical  opinion  ” on  the  public  health,  which  subsequent 
knowledge  had  shown  to  be  misspent  owing  to  errors  which, 
by  “ the  science  of  the  next  day,”  were  proved  to  have 
been  of  “ the  grossest  description,”  and  contemplated  the 
continuance  of  such  experience  “ so  long  as  we  are  fallible, 
so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  men  possessing  Solomon’s  wisdom.”  Probably  legisla- 
tures and  municipal  bodies  were  never  more  ready  than 
they  are  to-day  to  listen  to  the  latest  word  of  science, 
if  only  they  can  be  assured  with  no  uncertain  voice  what  the 
latest  word  of  science  is,  and  they  are  not  unmindful  that 
the  latest  word  of  science  is  not  invariably  the  last,  and  that 
those  who  know  most  are  not  always  those  who  know  best. 
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Meanwhile,  the  broad  lines  upon  which  our  public  health 
legislation  has  proceeded  since  the  days  of  Chadwick 
have  been  abundantly  justified.  One  has  only  to  take  up 
the  last  report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England  and 
Wales,  or  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  to  find  ample  proof  that  the  efforts  of  sanitary 
reformers,  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors 
have  been  fruitful  beyond  anticipation.  Thus,  taking 
Dr.  Farr’s  criterion,  we  find  not  only  for  the  year  1920  the 
lowest  death-rate  at  all  ages  (12.4)  and  the  lowest  infantile 
death-rate  (80)  ever  recorded,  but  fewer  actual  deaths  than 
in  any  year  since  1862,  when  the  population  was  but  about 
one-half  of  what  it  is  now.  London,  again,  in  1921,  re- 
corded its  lowest  death-rate  (12.5),  that  of  infants  being 
81.  Our  large  provincial  towns  and  rural  areas  have  the 
same  progressive  records  to  relate,  while  our  more  happily 
situated  health  resorts,  like  that  in  which  we  are  privileged 
to  meet  to-day,  are  able  to  show  us  vital  statistics  with 
even  more  favourable  figures,  thus  serving  to  point  the  way 
to  3^et  further  advance  in  the  science  and  art  of  healthy  living. 

Your  Association  has  held  its  annual  conferences  in 
many  towns,  but  never  in  one  more  highly  placed  than 
this  “ fair  city  of  the  waters,”  perched  more  than  1,000 
feet  above  sea  level  and  in  the  romantic  manor  of  High  Peak. 
The  Romans,  in  cutting  their  military  roads  through 
Britain,  discovered  its  health-restoring  thermae  and  have 
left  their  traces,  in  baths  and  walls  and  cisterns,  upon  its 
limestone  rocks.  After  their  departure,  apart  from  the 
struggles  of  Britons  and  Piets,  and  Saxons  and  Danes,  we 
are  told  that  for  a thousand  years  Buxton  passed  into 
neglect  and  oblivion.  It  was  doubtless  that  same  mil- 
lennium in  which  it  has  been  asserted  that  not  a man, 
woman  or  child  in  Europe  took  a bath.  Then,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  once  again  the  well  of  St.  Ann  claimed 
its  votaries,  if  not  for  ablution,  at  any  rate  for  thera- 
peutics, and  the  cured  cripples  left  their  crutches  as  votive 
offerings  to  the  Saint,  much  as  we  may  see  similarly  dis- 
carded surgical  aids  at  Lourdes  to-day.  In  Tudor  times 
the  Spa  had  become  a fashionable  resort,  and,  as  was  also 
the  case  at  Bath,  so  many  poor  folk  flocked  to  these 
Bethesdas  “for  the  ease  of  their  grief”  that,  by  the  39th 
of  Elizabeth,  they  were  forbidden  to  settle  in  these  towns. 
The  priest  gave  place  to  the  physician,  Dr.  Jones  published 
a work  on  “ The  Benefite  of  the  Ancient  Baths  of  Buck- 
stones,”  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Shrewsbury,  Leicester 
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and  Burleigh  were  among  its  many  illustrious  visitors. 
Then,  as  now,  nature  supplied,  without  stint,  some  half 
million  gallons  daily  of  thermal  water  at  82°  F.,  highly 
charged  with  nitrogen,  for  the  relief  of  the  rheumatic  and 
arthritic,  while  a chalybeate  spring,  rich  in  protocarbonate 
of  iron,  is  at  hand  to  paint  the  cheeks  of  the  anaemic. 
To-day  we  are  taught  to  think  in  ions  and  talk  of  radio- 
activity, and  the  champions  of  Buxton  waters  claim  that  they 
will  hold  their  own  in  this  modern  cult  of  medical  hydrology. 

A recent  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr. 
Flint)  with  which  I have  been  favoured,  shows  a population 
for  the  borough  of  some  16,000,  a death  rate  of  9 per  1,000, 
an  infant  death  rate  of  42  per  1,000,  a phthisis  death ’rate 
of  .43.  The  only  deaths  from  zymotic  disease  were  two  from 
diphtheria  and  two  from  influenza.  No  unhealthy  areas 
are  recorded,  and  though  the  housing  shortage  seems  to 
be  here,  as  elsewhere,  a burning  question,  the  careful 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  (Mr.  Coates)  gives  a highly 
satisfactory  account  of  public  health  administration  in 
the  borough. 

Here,  then,  in  these  delightful  surroundings,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  you  meet  to  take  counsel  together 
on  matters  of  present  and  permanent  interest  to  your  voca- 
tion and  calling,  a calling  second  to  none  in  its  proximate 
relation  to  the  national  health,  though  one  which  is  some- 
times the  target  for  ill-informed  criticisms,  and  the  oppro- 
brium of  those  whose  vested  interests  it  may  be  its  duty  to 
disturb.  You  wisely  welcome  also  to  your  deliberations 
those  who  represent  the  kindred  professions  of  engineering, 
architecture,  medicine  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  departments  of  State  and  local  administration. 

The  temple  of  Hygeia  has,  from  earliest  times,  invited 
and  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  various  crafts  in  laying 
its  foundations,  raising  its  edifice  and  adorning  its  courts. 
There  is  work  ready  to  the  hand  of  past  masters  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  as  well  as  of  the  humblest  and  most 
recent  recruit  in  the  sanitary  service  of  this  country. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  planned  its  mystic  halls. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  arched  its  massive  walls  ; 

In  that  fair  niche  by  countless  billows  laved 
Trace  the  deep  lines  which  Sydenham  engraved. 

On  yon  broad  front  that  breasts  the  surging  swell 
Mark  where  the  pond’rous  sledge  of  Howard  fell  ; 

By  that  square  buttress  see  where  Chadwick  stands, 

The  stone  yet  warm  from  his  uplifted  hands. 

Then  say,  oh  Hygiene!  shall  thy  life-blood  freeze 
When  flutt’ring  folly  flaps  on  walls  like  these  ? 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

to  the 

Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  at 

Rhyl , 1923. 


WHEN,  last  year,  at  Buxton,  with  much  trepidation, 
I made  my  bow  to  your  Association  as  its  new 
President,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  read  myself 
in,  if  I may  borrow  that  inductive  metaphor  from  the 
Ministry.  I recalled  with  reverent  enthusiasm  the  life 
and  labours  of  my  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  incum- 
bency of  this  honourable  and  important  office  and  reviewed 
at  length,  I am  afraid  at  inordinate  length,  some  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Sanitation.  If  I 
do  not  presume  to  make  so  large  a draft  upon  your  patient 
indulgence  to-day  it  is  not  because  there  have  not  been 
since  our  last  Conference  many  outstanding  occurrences 
proximately  related  to  Public  Health,  or  events  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Your  calling,  though  essentially  practical,  and  engrossed 
with  detailed  administration  of  variegated  character,  yet 
finds  its  raison  d’etre,  and  derives  its  inspiration  from  a 
knowledge  and  a just  appreciation  of  the  nature,  causation 
and  prevention  . of  diseases  to  which  the  human  family 
is  liable,  and  is  thus  concerned  in  problems  which  have 
engaged,  and  continue  to  engage,  the  attention  of 
pathologists  and  philosophers.  These  problems  have 
provided  abundant  material  for  speculative  hypotheses, 
and  have  sometimes  bewildered,  and  even  confounded, 
the  ingenious  student  of  the  laboratory  as  well  as  the 
practical  man  who  wants  to  ascertain  and  to  apply  the 
latest  pronouncements  of  pathological  Science. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  celebrations  of  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  Edward  Jenner  and  of  the  birth  of  Eouis 
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Pasteur,  and  questions  relative  to  immunity  and  to  the 
intimate  pathology  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
have  been  accordingly  rediscussed  and  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  modern  research. 

The  800th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital  by  Rahere,  the  minstrel  or  jester  of 
King  Henry  I,  has  coincided  with  the  justification  and 
vindication  of  our  Voluntary  Hospital  system  as  a glorious 
heritage  of  our  race  and  one  which  will  not  readily  give 
place  to  any  system  of  State,  municipal  or  bureaucratic 
control  and  maintenance,  as  was  in  some  quarters  quite 
recently  very  plausibly  adumbrated. 

A Royal  Commission  has  reported  upon  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London,  and  has  sufficed  once  again  to  exhibit 
the  anomalies  and  incoherence  under  which  the  local 
administration  of  London  has  suffered  since  its  exclusion 
from  the  reforms  effected  elsewhere  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835.  The  Metropolitan  County — - 
which  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  was  dealt 
with  as  an  incident  in  rural  administration — will  apparently 
continue  as  a chaos  of  jurisdictions,  a confused  network 
of  90  or  more  sub-local  authorities,  thus  exemplifying  the 
description  which  Samuel  Johnson  vouchsafed  of  a 
network — “ a decussated  reticulation  wfith  interstices  be- 
tween the  intersections.”  The  plan  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  extending  the  powers  of  a transformed  Central 
Council  over  a Greater  London  of  indefinite,  or  at  any  rate 
undefined,  area  was  rejected.  The  need  for  consolidation 
alike  of  local  governing  bodies  and  duties  within  the 
County  was  clearly  disclosed  in  the  Report  though  such 
reform  was  not  recommended.  The  inequality  of  rating 
throughout  London  was  indeed  denounced  as  resulting  in 
unjustifiable  burdens  in  certain  areas  and  a further  measure 
for  equalisation  of  rates  was  propounded  ; though  how 
this  could  be  accomplished,  while  perpetuating  a litter  of 
sub-local  rating  authorities,  without  divorcing  local  re- 
sponsibility from  local  expenditure,  was  not  sufficiently 
elucidated.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out,  the  elective 
principle  and  the  rating  power  must  of  necesshy  be  in- 
separably inter-related  in  any  sound  system  of  local 
government  ; otherwise  “ taxation  without  representation  ” 
must  ensue. 

References  in  the  report  to  questions  of  Health  ad- 
ministration and  housing  are  disappointing,  yet  from  the 
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metropolis  as  from  other  urban  as  well  as  rural  districts 
the  housing  problem  continues  clamant  and  stands  more 
proximately  related  to  the  public  health  than  any  other 
matter  of  local  government  concern.  I reluctantly,  though 
confidently,  surrendered  the  handling  of  the  housing  question 
to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Addington  Willis,  and  will  ask  you 
to  glance  with  me  at  some  other  health  problems  which 
have  been  of  late  before  the  public. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  those  twin  curses  of 
humanity,  Tuberculosis  and  Cancer,  have  been  once  again 
arresting  the  attention  alike  of  the  profession  and  the 
laity.  A British  Empire  Cancer  campaign  has  been 
promulgated  in  the  Press,  and  negotiations,  we  are  in- 
formed, are  proceeding  between  the  new  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund  and  other  Institutes  or  organisations 
which  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  searching  for  the 
elusive  cause  of  this  disease  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  entente, 
lest  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  older  bodies 
be  compromised  and  their  earlier  labours  and  investigations 
neglected.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  escape  the 
accusation  of  being  a little  Englander  if  one  ventures  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  linking  Imperialism  with  pathological 
research.  The  kingdom  of  Science,  like  the  republic  of 
letters,  knows  no  frontiers  and  respects  no  territorial 
limitations.  The  pursuit  of  any  truly  scientific  pathology 
must  be  international  in  its  scope  for- — - 
“ Mankind  is  one  by  nature,  and  an  impulse  bears  along 
Round  the  earth’s  electric  circle  the  swift  flash  of  right  or 
wrong, 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  humanity  s vast 
frame, 

Thro’  its  ocean-sunder’d  fibres,  feels  the  throb  of  joy  or 
shame  ; 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 

Epidemic  disease  laughs  at  scientific  frontiers  and  ignores 
geographical  expressions.  Though  we  may  affect  to  speak 
of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  the  Levantine  Plague,  the  vSpanish 
Influenza,  the  German  Measles,  and  the  French  Disease, 
do  we  not  thereby  chronicle  a sorry  nomenclature  and 
disclose  a short-sighted  epidemiology  which  seeks  to  shift 
responsibility  and  foist  on  an  alien  nationality  the  causation 
of  a pestilence  for  which  home  neglect  has  often  provided 
a fertile  soil,  if  not  indeed  a breeding  ground,  for  the 
putative  exotic  ? 
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While  Bacteriology  in  the  hands  of  Koch  claimed  to 
have  identified  the  causal  agency  in  Tuberculosis,  in  the  case 
of  Cancer,  despite  persistent  and  laborious  researches,  it 
appears  to  have  drawn  blank,  and  the  British  Empire 
Cancer  Campaigners  declared  in  The  Times  of  May  31st 
last,  “ We  are  still  ignorant  both  of  the  causation  and 
cure  of  Cancer  an  assertion  attested  by  an  array  of 
signatures  of  impressive  authority.  A more  promising 
line  of  advance  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  offered  by 
a return  to  cellular  pathology  studied  in  the  light  of 
evolution.  In  the  eighties  of  last  century  I ventured  to 
urge  that  in  inflammation,  repair,  and  in  malignant 
growths  there  is  a reversion  to  embryonal  cell  tvpe^  but 
m the  neoplasms  there  is  indisposition  of  the  component 
cells  either  to  differentiate  into  tissue  or  to  suppurate 
They  lack  the  influence  which  makes  for  organisation,  their 
instincts  are  of  the  lowest,  are  amoeboid  in  fact.  They 
possess  the  fecundity  of  cells  unfitted  for  ‘ colonial'' 
life  and  share  their  vagabond  propensities.  Herein  lie 
the  factors  of  malignancy,  the  causes  alike  of  rapid  growth 
and  the  infectivity  of  cancer.  That  we  are  in  very  truth 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  of  the  lowly  amceba  as  well  as 
of  our  parents.  That  as  we  believe  with  von  Baer  the 
history  of  the  individual  repeats  the  history  of  the  race 
so  we  carry  within  us  (happily  not  all  in  the  same  degree) 
the  idiosyncrasies  which  pertained  to  the  life-history  of  our 
earliest  progenitors.  That,  while,  in  the  processes  of  repair 
and  of  organising  inflammation,  we  see  a survival  of  ten- 
dencies inherited  from  a later  generation,  a generation  which 
had  acquired  colonial  habits  and  a lower  grade  of  fecundity 
and  which  we  regard  as  beneficent,  in  the  life-history  and 
tendencies  of  the  cancer  cell,  we  see  occasional  persistence 
of,  or  reversions  to,  that  still  earlier  type  of  a structureless 
cell,  inapt  at  specialization,  indisposed  to  colonial  col- 
laboration, and  multiplying  by  fission  with  that  terrific 
rapidity  characteristic  of  the  lowliest  of  living  things.” 

Investigations  by  Professor  Farmer  (. Proceedings  of 
Royal  Society,  1905-6,  \ ol.  B76-7  /)  and  others  in  the  realm 
of  vegetal  cytology  and  pathology  have  shown  a kinship 
between  cancer  cells  and  those  engaged  in  conjugation 
and  reproduction  as  regards  their  intra-nuclear  changes, 
while  the  phenomena  of  symbiosis  in  the  vegetal  world 
are  full  of  suggestiveness  as  to  the  nature  of  new  growths. 

If  in  this  direction  of  cellular  reversion  or  perversion, 


rather  than  to  a micro-parasitic  infection  from  without, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  the  enigma  of  cancer 
it  would  not  be  surprising  that  that  terrible,  and  it  would 
seem  increasing,  cause  of  mortality  has  hitherto  shown 
little  disposition  to  yield  to  the  Sanitary  Reformer  in  the 
way  in  which  so  many  other  types  of  disease  have  sur- 
rendered to  his  practical  intervention. 

In  regard  to  Tubercle  there  is,  happily,  a pleasanter  tale 
for  the  Sanitarian  to  tell  ; though  here  we  might  say,  with 
Tennyson,  "Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,”  and 
those  who  preached  the  modern  gospel  of  pure  air  as  the 
chief  preventive  of  consumption  were  at  one  time  in  peril 
of  being  ostracised  as  heretics  or  crucified  as  cranks. 
Thus,  as  long  ago  as  1840,  Bodington  taught  " to  live  in 
and  breathe  freely  the  open  air,  without  being  deterred  by 
wind  or  weather,  is  one  important  and  essential  remedy 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  pulmonary  consumption,” 
while  in  1865  Henry  MacCormac  of  Belfast,  from  his  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  tubercular  diseases,  was  led  to 
assert  that  " if  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  but  consent  day  and  night  to  live  in  a pure  un-pre- 
breathed  atmosphere,  it  would  put  a total  close  to  the 
ravages  of  consumption  and  scrofula,  white  swelling,  tabes 
mesenterica,  water  on  the  brain — in  fine,  the  whole  abhorred 
family  of  tuberculous  disease.” 

As  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  drily  re- 
marked (July  31,  1909),  "it  is  not  only  the  rejection  of 
the  open  air  treatment  that  stands  as  a reproach  against 
the  medical  profession.  Long  before  it  had  turned  its 
back  on  the  truth,  which  it  had  once  received,  that  the 
disease  is  communicable.” 

It  may  be  that  that  generation,  like  an  earlier,  sought 
after  a sign,  and  that  such  sign  was  not  forthcoming  until 
Robert  Koch  in  1882  caught  and  cultivated  and  stained 
and  demonstrated  under  the  microscope  a Bacillus  which 
he  identified  as  the  cause  of  Tuberculosis.  In  1890  Koch 
followed  up  his  discovery  with  a book  entitled  The  Cure 
of  Consumption,  in  which  he  claimed  that  tuberculin  was 
of  greater  importance  as  a remedy  than  as  a diagnostic, 
that  " phthisis  in  its  early  stages  can  be  cured  with  cer- 
tainty by  this  remedy,”  and  that  even  " phthisical  patients 
with  large  cavities  were  cured  temporarily.”  Yet  ex- 
perience has  shown,  according  to  Sir  Frederick  Taylor, 
late  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  the  alleged 


cure  turned  out  a vast  failure  ; and  in  1901,  Koch,  speaking 
in  London,  on  “ the  fight  against  Tuberculosis,”  made  the 
memorable  pronouncement  that  the  overcrowded  dwellings 
of  the  poor  are  the  real  breeding  places  of  the  disease  and 
that  it  is  to  “ the  abolition  of  these  conditions  ” that 
attention  must  be  directed  if  we  are  ” to  wage  war  against 
it  with  effective  weapons.”  ( British  Medical  Journal, 
July  27,  1901.) 

Compulsory  notification  of  Tubercle  was  urged  at  that 
time  by  Koch  and  others  as  a valuable  expedient,  but  the 
famous  bacteriologist  of  Berlin  warned  against  over 
estimating  the  value  of  Sanatoria.  At  the  recent  Conference 
of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  at  Hull,  it  was  stated  that 
under  our  compulsory  system  of  notification  no  fewer 
than  half  of  the  fatal  cases  were  not  notified  before  death 
or  within  three  months  of  death  ; and  Sanatorium  treat- 
ment was  spoken  of  in  disparaging  terms.  Others  gaily 
declared  that  90%  of  the  population  were  or  had  been 
infected  with  the  disease,  and  that  the  bacillary  method 
of  diagnosis  was  often  only  possible  after  the  disease  had 
become  well  advanced.  Amid  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
however,  the  general  conclusion  emerged  that  we  must 
return  to  a reliance  on  natural  agencies  and  defences  if  we 
would  keep  the  soil  resistant  to  the  seed.  The  marvellous 
curative  powers  of  sunlight,  as  demonstrated  in  cases  of 
Surgical  Tuberculosis  in  Switzerland,  and  more  recently 
at  Alton  and  Hayling,  the  inestimable  value  of  unused 
air,  free  from  fog  and  smoke  or  undue  humidity,  the  need 
for  pure,  uncontaminated  and  unadulterated  food,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  good  housing,  slum-clearance  and  the 
avoidance  of  overcrowding,  are  more  widely  recognised 
than  ever  before  as  the  chief  factors  not  alone  in  the  fight 
against  Tubercle  but  also  in  the  promotion  alike  of  personal 
and  public  health. 

Last  year  at  Buxton  I ventured  to  repeat  a warning  I 
have  often  stressed  before,  lest  in  our  concentration  upon 
the  seed  we  forget  the  potency  of  the  soil,  lest  in  our 
laborious  laboratory  investigations  we  pay  insufficient 
regard  to  all  that  we  imply  by  environment.  I observe 
that  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  in  his  introductory  volume  to 
Cassell’s  Public  Health  Manuals  (1912),  is  led  to  remark  : — 

“ In  the  early  days  of  bacteriology  some  sanitarians  were 
slow  to  appreciate  the  role  of  pathogenic  organisms.  More 
recently  the  pendulum  has  sometimes  swung  too  far  to 
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the  other  side,  and  Sir  William  Collins  is  not  without 
justification  for  the  epigrammatic  warnings  he  has  ad- 
ministered from  time  to  time  against  the  danger  of  under- 
rating the  potency  of  filth  and  removable  conditions  as 
factors  in  disease  production  and  propagation.” 

During  the  recent  celebrations  in  France  of  the  centenary 
of  Pasteur’s  birth  due  homage  was  paid  to  the  microbes 
with  whose  activities  that  indefatigable  investigator  did 
so  much  to  familiarise  mankind.  Pasteur,  like  your  first 
President,  Chadwick,  was  not  a medical  man  and  yet,  like 
the  Father  of  English  Sanitation,  his  life’s  work  exerted 
a potent  influence  on  medical  theory  and  practice. 

Born  at  Dole  in  the  Jura,  in  1822,  the  son  of  a tanner  in  a 
humble  tenement,  he  died  in  1895,  at  Garches,  nursed  by 
his  devoted  assistants,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Institute 
which  bears  his  name,  amid  the  homage  of  a proud  and 
grateful  fatherland  and  the  encomiums  of  learned  Societies 
of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  his  own.  From  May  24th 
to  31st  of  this  year,  National  fetes  were  held  in  Paris  in 
Pranche  Comte  and  at  Strasbourg  to  commemorate  the 
life  and  labours  of  this  great  French  scientist  who  was 
born  a hundred  years  ago.  Pasteur  was  a pious  Catholic, 
and  shortly  before  death  made  confession  and  received 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  said  that  his  sepul- 
ture in  the  Pantheon  was  declined  partly  upon  religious 
grounds.  When  Pasteur  succeeded  the  free-thinking 
Fittre  at  the  Academy  in  1882,  he  extolled  his  predecessor’s 
character,  but  condemned  in  emphatic  terms  his  Positivism, 
while  the  genial  and  sceptical  Renan,  in  his  address  of 
welcome,  amiably  observed  that  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Positivism 
has  the  dogmatism  of  Catholicism  without  its  faith,  and 
Pasteur  escaped  from  the  mists  of  metaphysic  by  the  way 
of  his  religion  rather  than  by  the  Positivism  of  Fittre  and 
Comte.  Pasteur  was  no  sceptic,  nor  was  he  trained  in 
philosophy,  his  mind  was  objective  rather  than  synthetic, 
analytic,  realistic  and  albeit  positive,  and  even  in  a sense 
materialistic.  As  a chemist  and  physicist  he  worked  by 
methods  which  Positivism  approves ; he  was  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  reign  of  law  and  order  in  physical 
phenomena,  but  he  did  not  permit  these  methods  and 
convictions  to  penetrate  within  the  sacred  shrine  of  faith. 

When  he  entered  his  oratory  he  closed  the  door  of 
his  laboratory.” 
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From  his  communal  school  he  passed  to  the  College  at 
Besangon  and  the  FcoleNormale,  where  he  became  absorbed 
in  chemical  research  and  devoted  to  observation  and  ex- 
periment. Chemistry  is  perhaps  more  exact  and  exacting 
than  almost  any  other  science,  it  excites  and  appeals  to 
sentiments  most  removed  from  those  inspired  by  literary 
culture.  It  concedes  to  numbers  almost  Pythagorean 
importance,  is  profoundly  impersonal  and  essentially 
dogmatic.  It  was  in  the  realm  of  molecular  physics  that 
Louis  Pasteur,  in  1847,  achieved  his  first  distinction,  and, 
indeed,  in  that  sub-department  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  geometrical  and  precise  of  all,  viz. — crystallography. 
He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  isomeric  tartaric 
acids,  besides  differing  in  action  on  polarized  light,  as 
Biot  had  shown,  also  differ  in  the  asymmetry  of  their 
crystals,  and  that  their  crystals,  though  chemically  iden- 
tical, could  be  differentiated  by  mechanical  sorting.  The 
young  chemist  clearly  possessed  in  a high  degree  the 
valuable  gift  of  the  prompt  apprehension  of  minute 
differences.  He  later  lamented  that  his  attraction  into 
other  paths  of  research  precluded  his  further  investigations 
in  molecular  physics.  His  theory  of  asymmetry  was 
imported  into  fresh  fields  and  he  came  to  maintain  that 
while  the  products  of  inorganic  nature  were  always  mole- 
cularly  symmetrical  the  active  agents  in  vital  manifes- 
tations were  always  molecularly  asymmetrical,  and  from 
this  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  life  is  a function  of 
the  dis-symmetry  of  the  universe  and  that  an  impassable 
gulf  separates  the  organic  from  the  inorganic.  In  1854, 
as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lille,  Pasteur 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  P'ermentation.  Un- 
like Berzelius,  Stahl  and  Liebig,  he  came  to  regard  the  process 
as  a biological  one,  and  identified  a specific  micro-organism 
with  specific  fermentations  ; air,  earth  and  water  were 
alive  with  germs,  the  very  dust  in  the  balance  was  no 
longer  une  quantity  negligeable  ; the  mind  lost  itself  in 
contemplation  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Infinitely  Little.  Spontaneous  generation  was  duly  damned 
and  critics  like  Pouchet  and  Bastian  were  swept  aside  as 
pestilent  heretics.  Robert  Boyle  had  surmised  that  he 
who  understands  fermentation  would  be  able  to  give  a 
fair  account  of  certain  infectious  diseases.  Pasteur, 
studying  the  pebrine  disease  of  silkworms,  the  cholera  of 
fowls,  and  splenic  fever  of  herds,  was  led  to  regard  their 
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causes  as  specific  living  organisms  or  germs  akin  to  or- 
ganized ferments  such  as  yeast,  or  the  organism  associated 
with  lactic  acid  fermentation. 

In  a lecture  written  shortly  after  Pasteur’s  death,  and 
delivered  on  February  14,  1896,  in  Lister’s  operating  theatre 
at  King’s  College  Hospital,  entitled  “ Pasteur  notwith- 
standing," I related  " how  Pasteur  was  led  to  associate 
specific  organisms  with  specific  diseases,  to  attenuate 
these,  and  by  experimental  inoculations  to  set  up  a condition 
of  refractoriness  to  the  stronger  cultures  of  the  morbific 
agency,  and  in  the  case  of  Rabies,  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  an  organism,  he  appeared  to  forestall  the  disease 
by  progressive  injections  of  virus  from  the  cords  of  rabbits. 
This  series,  of  researches  has,  indeed,  revolutionized  our 
previous  views  in  regard  to  specific  diseases  ; and  while 
it  would  be  foolish  to  under-estimate  their  importance,  it 
is  possible  to  generalise  too  comprehensively.  Fermen- 
tation was  the  starting  point  of  the  doctrine  : is  fermen- 
tation always  biological  in  its  nature  ? How  far  is  the 
chemical  change  with  which  it  is  associated  dependent  on 
organic  life  ? We  know  that  cane  sugar  can  be  f inverted  ’ 
into  dextrose  and  laevulose  by  purely  chemical  agency  ; 
in  the  processes  of  digestion  we  are  familiarised  with  the 
chemical  effects  of  unorganized  ferments.  . . . Kven  in 
the  case  of  fermentation  accounted  biological,  the  changes 
which  occur  can  be  accurately  expressed  by  chemical 
equation,  without  invoking  the  co-operation  of  a ferment 
except  as  a Deus  ex  Machina.  ffhe  role  of  a ferment  would 
appear  to  be  one  in  which  its  energy  is  apart  from,  and  not 
a part  of,  its  material.  In  the  case  of  several  chemical 
processes  attributed  to  fermentation  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  the  ferment  only  facilitates  a change  which  may  be 
effected  without  it.  . . I would  venture  to  submit  that 
future  research  requires  not  that  we  should  seek  to  dis- 
sociate the  biological  from  the  chemical,  to  pit  Pasteur 
against  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  but  rather  that  we  should 
seek  some  higher  synthesis  in  which  the  mysteries  of 
contact  action,  of  catalysis,  of  ‘ molecular  motion  ’ and 
a ital  agency  may  be  correlated  and  co-ordinated  in 
thought.  ...  I have  no  desire  to  raise  again  the  conflict 
v hich  raged  over  the  question  of  so-called  ‘ spontaneous 
generation,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  science 
has  been  to  emphasise  the  orderly  continuity  of  Nature  ; 
A atura  non  factt  per  saltum.  The  arbitrary  distinction 
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between  species  has  been  modified,  the  sharp  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  vegetal  and  the  animal  has  been 
rubbed  out  ; with  La  Place  and  Darwin  together  we  are 
called  upon  to  contemplate  the  universe  as  the  evolution 
from  gas  to  genius  : is  the  line  between  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic  alone  to  persist?  ....  The  experiments  of 
Pasteur  with  bent  tubes  and  non-putrefying  putrescible 
fluids  were  doubtless  conclusive  as  far  as  they  went,  but 
I would  submit  that  the  possibilities  of  environment  are 
not  exhausted  by  the  confectionery  of  the  laboratory, 
by  solutions  of  ammonium  tartrate,  etc.,  or  even  glycerine 
agar-agar  in  a test-tube.  Still  less  is  the  mystery  of  life 
solved  by  reference  to  a remote  epoch,  or  a stray  meteorite, 
or  to  the  cooling  down  process  of  the  earth’s  crust  ; all  of 
which  explanations  remind  one  of  the  fairy  tale  with  its 
reassuring  preamble,  ‘ once  upon  a time  in  a country  by 
the  sea.’  Pet  us  be  content,  if  you  please,  to  allow  that 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  life  we  as  yet  know  nothing, 
but  let  us  avoid  too  rigid  generalisations  constructed  on  the 
strength  of  the  scanty  observations  we  are  able  to  make 
on  the  limited  possibilities  of  the  laboratory.” 

During  the  27  years  since  that  pronouncement,  the 
specificity  doctrine  has  come  to  be  less  esteemed,  and  the 
new  Epidemiology,  as  Sir  William  Hamer  (“  The  ultra- 
visible  viruses  considered  from  an  epidemiological  point  of 
view,”  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  May  11,  1923,  and  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  Hull,  1923)  has  pointed  out, 
sets  less  store  on  “ causal  organisms  ” than  did  the  Bac- 
teriology of  the  eighties,  and  microbes  are  spoken  of  as 
merely  concomitants  of  ferment  or  enzyme  action,  whose 
agency  is  located  on  the  borderland  of  the  chemical  and 
the  organic,  and  “ the  battle  ground  of  the  seventies  in 
which  Liebig,  Pasteur,  Tindall  and  Bastian  played  such 
notable  parts  is  thus,”  says  Hamer,  “ once  more  the  scene 
of  conflict.”  The  Milroy  Lectures  and  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Medical  officer  of  the  County  of  London,  besides 
corroborating  the  views  I have  urged  as  to  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  morbid  contagia,  contain  much  shrewd  and 
wholesome  teaching  for  practical  Sanitarians.  In  regard 
to  Typhoid  fever,  he  is  frankly  sceptical  as  to  the  “ healthy 
carrier,”  and  waxes  facetious  over  the  “Typhoid  Marys” 
and  the  “ Folkestone  case.”  He  casts  doubt  on  the  newer 
methods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis  and  on  the  value  of 
protective  inoculation  founded  thereon,  and  assigns  to 
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contaminated  ungutted  fish  and  shell-fish  the  chief  role 
in  the  former  prevalence  of  Typhoid  in  London,  while  he 
attributes  the  marked  fall  in  the  mortality  from  the  disease 
since  1900  to  the  recognition  of,  and  precautions  against, 
the  conveyance  of  the  disease  by  contaminated  food, 
especially  fish  and  sliell-fish.  The  Bacillus  typhosus,  he 
says,  is  rarely  found  where  its  presence  should  be  detected 
and  is  often  discovered  where  it  would  be  least  expected, 
and  that  its  pathogenicity  accordingly  remains  obscure. 

Sir  William  Hamer  has  also  dwelt  on  the  epidemiological 
affinities  of  Influenza,  Cerebro-Spinal  Fever  and  other  allied 
diseases  and  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  in  attempting 
to  dogmatise  as  to  Pfeiffer's  bacillus  or  the  meningo-coccus 
of  Weichselbaum  as  causal  organisms.  A report  in  1916 
by  the  Research  Committee  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act,  on  the  bacteriology  of  Cerebro-Spinal  fever, 
made  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  naively  admitted 
that  “ the  degree  of  proof  or  certainty  which  is  required 
and  commonly  accepted  in  bacteriological  problems  is 
necessarily  of  a different  order  from  that  demanded  by 
the  mathematician."  Such  confession  almost  disarms 
criticism  and  blunts  the  edge  of  ridicule,  and  one  learns 
without  surprise  that  the  researchers  recognise  that  “ the 
difficult  question  of  specificity  amongst  bacteria  is  one  as 
to  which  we  may  eventually  be  compelled  to  reconsider 
our  opinions."  As  Sir  William  Hamer  observes  in  regard 
to  the  mutation  of  bacteria  what  was  “ regarded  ten  years 
ago  as  rank  heresy  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  phenomena  demanding  investigation," 
and  Hr.  Gurney  Dixon  writes  in  the  same  strain  ( The 
Transmutation  of  Bacteria,  1919).  The  National  Health 
Authorities  are  on  firmer  ground  when  they  note  that 
“ overcrowding  and  lack  of  ventilation  are  powerful  pre- 
disponents of  the  disease  " and  “ that  in  hospitals  where 
the  air  space  and  ventilation  are  good,  Cerebro-Spinal 
fever  very  rarely  spreads."  Thus,  the  Sanitarian  can  once 
again  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  while  bac- 
teriologists may  continue  their  researches,  their  discoveries 
and  their  disputations,  they  are  nevertheless  in  agreement 
with  him  that  pure  air  and  water  and  fresh  uncontaminated 
food  may  still  be  regarded  as  not  unimportant  safeguards 
against  these  mysterious  morbific  agencies. 

I have  no  desire  to  pose  as  a Laudator  temp  oris  acti  nor 
unduly  to  extol  “ the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  but  I 
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confess  I often  think  our  good  friends  the  bacteriologists 
do  sometimes  protest  too  much  and  seem  to  advance  the 
claim  that  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  surgery  and 
sanitation  had  no  existence,  or  that  the  Sanitarian  had 
no  triumphs,  before  the  advent  of  the  germ  hypothesis. 
W e may,  perhaps,  attribute  to  the  pious  hero-worship  of  a 
son-in-law  of  Pasteur  the  apostrophe  by  Dr.  Vallerv  Radot 
at  the  Royal  Society  this  year,  when  he  exclaimed  : " Before 
the  days  of  Pasteur  medicine  knew  nothing  of  the  causes 
of  virulent  illnesses,  surgeons  were  afraid  to  operate,  in- 
fection was  the  great  fear  of  maternity  hospitals,  industries 
based  on  fermentation  were  powerless,  and  herds  wTere 
dying  fast.”  ( British  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1923.) 

that,  however,  is  but  typical  of  much  that  is  encountered 
in  some  pseudo-scientific  periodicals  and  purveyed  in  lurid 
headlines  to  the  public  by  scientific  correspondents  ” 
in  the  lay  Press  ( Evening  Standard,  Dec.  27,  1922).  One 
may,  in  all  humility,  ask,  did  Sydenham,  Boerhaave  and 
Mead  ‘ ‘ know  nothing  of  the  causes  of  virulent  diseases  ? * ’ 
Were  Cheselden,  Astley  Cooper,  Riston,  Lawrence,  Fer- 
gusson  and  Paget  “ afraid  to  operate?  ” Had  not  Sem- 
melweis,  in  the  forties  of  last  century,  shown  that  puerperal 
fever  was  traceable  to  the  uncleansed  hands  of  the  midwife  ? 
W ere  vintage  wines  unknown  before  1863  ? — and  are  we 
yet  in  a position  to  explain  the  causes  of  swine  fever,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  other  epi-zootics  that  so  disas- 
trously afflict  our  herds  ? 

I mentioned  Semmelweis  ; his  story  will  serve  to  illustrate 
my  point.  He  was  preaching  sanitation  in  Austro-Hungary 
about  the  same  time  that  your  first  president,  Sir  Kdwin 
Chadwick,  was  urging  the  gospel  of  personal  and  municipal 
cleanliness  in  England.  Both  preached  to  deaf  ears,  and 
earned  the  obloquy  of  their  contemporaries  and  the 
veneration  of  posterity.  Semmelweis,  in  1844,  clinically 
and  pathologically  set  himself  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
awful  puerperal  mortality  in  the  Maternity  Clinic  at 
\ ienna.  He  traced  it  to  the  uncleansed  hands  of  the 
accoucheur  and  advocated  the  use  of  chlorine  water  for 
its  antiseptic  properties.  He  assailed  filthy  practice  in 
high  places  and  the  fury  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was 
let  loose.  Authority  in  the  person  of  the  great  Dr.  Klein 
was  offended.  He  continued  extensively  to  demonstrate 
on  the  cadaver  and  proceeded  with  unwashen  hands  to 
the  lying-in  room.  He  scoffed  at  Semmelweis’  fad  and 
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repudiated  or  ignored  the  statistics  on  which  he  reposed 
his  case.  The  general  herd  of  orthodoxy  sided  with  Dr. 
Klein,  but  a few  of  the  more  philosophically-minded  were 
impressed  with  Semmelweis’  doctrine.  Hebra  published 
his  results,  Routh  introduced  his  practice  into  England,. 
Haller  testified  to  “ the  immeasurable  importance  of  this 
experience,  not  only  for  lying-in  hospitals,  but  for  hos- 
pitals generally  speaking,  especially  for  the  surgical  wards.” 
Nevertheless,  the  prophet  was  dishonoured  in  his  own  coun- 
try, the  University  authorities  turned  against  him.  His 
tender  nature  was  unnerved  by  the  persecution  he  suffered 
from  the  bigoted  pontiffs  of  the  profession,  his  mind  gave 
way  and  his  life  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  in  1865. 
His  sympathetic  • biographer,  Sir  William  J.  Sinclair 
(Semmelwei > ; His  Life  and  Doctrine  (1909))  does  not  hesitate 
to  claim  that  “ by  the  employment  of  antiseptics,  Sem- 
melweis was  on  the  path  to  the  introduction  into  operative 
Gynaecology  of  those  measures  against  infection  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  and  which  we  associate  with  the 
name  of  Lister.  . . . Before  the  work  of  Pasteur  was 
known,  and  before  Lister  introduced  his  methods  of  pre- 
venting wound  fever,  and  long  before  anyone  else  thought 
of  routine  antiseptics  in  midwifery,  the  systematic  use  of 
antiseptics  in  midwifery,  gynaecology  and  surgery  had 
been  regularly  practised  at  Buda-Pesth.”  Again,  he  says,. 

all  that  is  wanting  is  the  bacteriology,  then  unknown,, 
and  about  the  practical  value  of  bacteriological  details 
(beyond  what  was  known  from  the  first  to  Lister  and  his 
early  disciples)  there  is  room  for  much  difference  of  opinion,” 
and  Sir  William  Sinclair  concludes  “ that  the  great  revo- 
lution of  modern  times  in  obstetrics,  as  well  as  in  surgery  „ 
first  arose  in  the  mind  of  Semmelweis  and  was  embodied 
in  the  practice  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer.” 

Unlike  Chadwick,  Semmelweis  did  not  survive  to  see  the 
day  when  his  rejected  doctrine  received  general  acceptance 
and  ” the  multitude  made  virtue  of  the  truth  they  once 
denied.”  Yet  even  now  puerperal  fever  levies  a toll 
which  is  far  too  heavy  : the  inveterate  superstitions  of 
the  lying-in  room  and  the  neglect  of  aseptic  precautions 
are  responsible  for  a maternal  mortality  of  more  than  four 
per  1,000  births,  which  ought  to  be  materially  reduced. 

I fear  I have  lingered  too  long  over  old,  forgotten, 
far-off  things  and  battles  long-ago.  Let  us  address  our- 
selves for  a few  moments  to  topics  perhaps  more  prosaic 
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and  yet  not  without  interest  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,  both 
corporately  and  individually.  Are  their  remuneration, 
their  status  and  qualifying  examinations  as  uniform,  as 
definite  and  as  appropriate  as  their  duties  demand  that 
they  should  be  ? 

The  question  of  salaries  paid  to  Sanitary  Inspectors  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  your  Council  and  your  President 
during  the  past  year.  From  recent  inquiry  at  the  Ministry 
of  Health  I have  learnt  that  the  prolonged  negotiations 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  on  this  matter  are  not 
yet  concluded.  Delay  appears  to  be  in  part  attributable 
to  some  failure  in  functioning  of  the  Whitley  Council, 
arising  out  of  the  difficulties  of  applying  Whitleyism  to 
the  Public  Services,  a difficulty  which  I ventured  to  in- 
dicate in  December  1919  (Civil  Service  Gazette),  especially  in 
regard  to  representation  of  the  employers’  side  and  the 
maintenance  of  Ministerial  responsibility.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  had  expressed  a desire  that  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Inspectors  should  be  paid  at  a uniform  rate,  and  intimated 
a scale  which  they  regarded  as  reasonable.  Meanwhile,  the 
Condon  District  Council,  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
Minister,  appears  to  have  propounded  a more  generous 
scale  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  than  that  suggested  by  the 
Ministry.  This  has  led,  I understand,  to  prolonged 
negotiations,  but  it  affords  no  reason  for  the  approval  by 
the  Ministry  of  a lower  scale  of  salary  for  any  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Inspector  than  that  which  they  had  themselves 
indicated  as  reasonable.  Any  such  appointment  so  made  is, 
I am  assured,  to  be  deemed  to  be  provisional  only  pending 
a conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Whitley  Council 
— whose  status  appears  at  present  to  be  somewhat  in- 
definite— and  with  the  local  authorities. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  persons  desiring  to 
become  qualified  for  Sanitary  Inspectorships,  I ventured, 
last  year,  to  express  the  hope  that  any  changes  which 
were  in  contemplation  might  have  the  effect  of  securing 
greater  uniformity,  might  not  subordinate  practical  to 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  might  create  an  examining 
body  which  should  be  independent  of  the  teachers  of  the 
candidates  who  sit  for  the  examination.  I understand 
that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Examination  Board  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  to  proposals  for 
instituting  a one  portal  examination  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  your  two  representatives  on  the  Board  will  doubtless 
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keep  your  Council  informed  of  the  progress  of  events.  It 
is  clearly  undesirable  that,  in  any  new  body  of  the  kind 
suggested,  any  one  institution  should  have  too  dominant 
an  influence,  and  I have  yet  to  learn  that  the  University 
of  Condon,  which  is  not  local  but  imperial  in  its  scope 
and  gives  diplomas  and  certificates  in  many  technical 
subjects,  might  not  play  some  useful  part  in  any  such 
examination  Board. 

The  questions  of  the  scale  of  salaries  and  of  the 
examinations  will  require  the  careful  and  continued 
scrutiny  of  your  Council,  for  while  the  objects  of  your 
Association,  as  set  out  in  its  articles,  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion  and  interchange  of  knowledge 
of  Sanitary  Science,  it  is  not  wise  to  neglect  what  I have 
called  the  more  prosaic  questions  of  interest  alike  to  the 
officer  and  the  public  whom  he  serves. 

That  the  Association  watches  carefully  over  the  honour 
and  interests  of  its  members  was  significantly  demonstrated 
during  the  past  year  in  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  Ilkley  after  public  inquiry  by  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  Minis- 
ter, in  communicating  the  results  of  the  inquiry  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  said  that  he  was  at  a loss  to  understand  how 
the  application  for  removal  of  that  officer  could  be  justified, 
and  ordered  the  Council  to  pay  the  expenses  to  which  the 
officer  had  been  unnecessarily  put.  If  resignations  and 
removal  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  they  were  of  others 
than  the  gentleman  against  whom  the  baseless  charges 
had  been  launched. 

This  is,  I believe,  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  the 
Association  has  met  in  the  Principality,  and  we  are  sure 
of  a hearty  welcome  from  the  Celtic  fringe.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Conference  affords  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  many  of  the  multifarious  duties  which  are  en- 
trusted to  the  Sanitary  Inspector.  A glance  at  the  official 
guide  and  a perusal  of  the  report  for  1922  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Sanitary  Inspector  will  serve 
to  show  that  Rhyl  has  been  highly  favoured  by  Nature 
and  improved  by  Art.  Visitors  from  large  towns  will 
envy  the  advantages  which  Nature  has  so  freely  bestowed 
and  thus  greatly  lightened  the  task  of  the  sanitary  ad- 
ministrator. Etty,  the  artist,  when  asked  why  he  painted 
the  nude,  replied  because  he  preferred  the  works  of  God 
to  the  works  of  man.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  assess  the 
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relative  importance  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  and  of  the 
works  of  man  in  the  production  of  salubrity.  A sandy 
soil,  a fogless  atmosphere,  more  than  300  sunny  days  a 
year,  low  rain-fall,  dry  sea  breezes,  an  equable  temperature, 
a pure  water  supply  from  the  hills,  which  a twelve-months' 
drought  could  not  exhaust,  are  Nature’s  dowry  to  this 
favoured  haunt.  And  its  vital  statistics  are  what  you 
might  expect.  Not  a single  death  last  year  from  any 
zymotic  disease,  not  a single  case  of  smallpox,  typhoid  or 
puerperal  fever  ; low  infantile  and  tubercular  death-rates  ; 
no  complaints  of  dirty  milk ; no  prosecutions  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts  or  By-laws — truly,  Nature,  as  improved 
by  Art  and  embellished  by  municipal  enterprise,  has 
placed  Rhyl  in  the  running  for  selection  as  Sir  Benjamin 
Richardson’s  fair  city  of  Hygeia.  Mr.  Lowe  will  tell  you 
how  far  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  district  has 
contributed  to  these  laudable  results,  and  I will  now  give 
place  to  him. 

If,  in  what  I have  said  to  you,  I have  seemed  to  stress 
unduly  the  simple  gospel  of  - cleanly  living,  the  rational 
first  principles  of  Sanitary  Science,  as  your  first  and 
second  Presidents,  Chadwick  and  Richardson,  interpreted 
them,  and  have  endeavoured  to  put  in  proper  perspective 
the  microbial  doctrines  of  a later  epoch,  let  no  one  imagine 
that  I undervalue  the  painstaking  labours  of  the  laboratory 
or  the  microscopic  and  ultra-microscopic  investigations  and 
speculations  of  the  parasitologist.  I would  merely  plead 
with  all  humility  and  reverence  that  while  we  pay  our 
‘ tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin  ” we  shall  not  omit 
the  weightier  matters  ” and  more  massive  considerations 
included  in,  but  not  exhausted  by,  the  word  “ environment ,” 
lest  in  the  end  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  reproach — - 

“ these  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

to  the 

Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  at 
Whitley  Bay,  1924. 


THIS  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  I have  had  the 
honour,  by  your  grace  and  favour,  to  preside  at 
3rour  Annual  Conference  and,  in  accordance  with  long- 
hallowed  custom,  to  address  this  representative  gathering 
of  practical  Sanitarians.  The  sense  of  diffidence  with  which 
I made  my  debut  at  Buxton  in  1922,  mitigated  by  the  cordial 
renewal  of  your  confidence  at  Rhyl  last  year,  is,  I frankly 
and  gratefully  confess,  passing  into  one  of  friendly  comrade- 
ship and  pleasant  annual  renewal  of  co-operative  high 
endeavour  in  the  cause  of  Sanitary  Science  and  public 
health.  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  But  salus  should  be 
interpreted  in  its  fullest  and  original  sense,  not  merely  or 
meticulously  in  the  sense  of  physical  health,  still  less  in 
the  negative  connotation  of  freedom  from  each  and  all  of 
the  thousands  of  diseases  officially  catalogued  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ; but  health — physical,  mental  and 
moral ; safety,  security — individual,  corporate,  national — 
imperial  if  you  will,  but,  from  our  point  of  view,  inter - 
tional  also.  Then,  again,  lex,  if  w'e  are  to  give  the  Batin 
maxim  its  full  significance,  must  be  interpreted  not  merely 
or  strictly  in  its  legislative  implications  or  administrative 
details,  fortified  by  judicial  proceedings  and  penalties,  but 
so  as  to  cover  the  laws  of  healthy  living,  correlated  as  they 
are  to  the  laws  of  right  living,  and  here  lex,  like  salus, 
transcends  the  individual  and  the  national  and  becomes  of 
world- wide  application.  With  Kant  we  might  adopt  the 
adage  : “ So  act  that  you  could  wish  your  action  to  be  the 
universal  action.” 

Since  your  office  took  its  origin  as  the  result  of  the 
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labours  of  your  first  President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  some 
three-quarters  of  a century  ago,  you  have  evolved  from 
being  “ Inspectors  of  Nuisances  ” into  “ Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors ” — and  there  is  much  significance  in  the  change  of 
title  ; you  have  been  extolled  by  successive  Ministers  of 
Health  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  promotion  of 
hygiene  ; you  have  secured  their  unfeigned  appreciation 
and  regard,  even  if  their  esteem  has  not  always  materialised 
commensurately  in  enhanced  remuneration.  If  we  are 
not  “ all  socialists  now  ” we  are,  at  any  rate,  “ all  Sani- 
tarians now,”  and  you  have  preached  the  gospel  of  clean- 
liness, personal  and  municipal,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  deaf 
ears,  but  yet  with  most  beneficent  results,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  nation,  such  as 
Chadwick  never  witnessed,  but  verily  believed  to  be  attain- 
able. It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  you  shall  be.  But 
the  wealth  of  experience  which  you  have  accumulated  from 
first-hand  contact  with  the  root-causes  of  disease,  and  the 
means  for  its  prevention,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  to  individual  citizens, 
not  merely  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  such  as  exists,  but  also  for  the  guidance  of  anyone 
and  everyone  who,  in  the  matter  of  right  living,  would 
welcome  sane,  sound,  wholesome  and  disinterested  advice. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  scaremongers 
oppressed  with  the  omnipresence  of  microbic  enemies  to 
realise  that  we  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  There  is 
not  only  peril  in  water,  peril  by  infectious  disease,  peril  in 
the  market,  peril  in  the  pot,  peril  in  noxious  trades,  but 
peril  in  streets  and  public  places,  peril  in  dangerous  drugs, 
peril  in  workshops  and  factories,  perils  in  dwelling-houses, 
perils  from  overcrowding  in  slums,  perils  in  the  school, 
perils  in  maternity  at  one  end  of  life,  perils  from  inter- 
ments at  the  other.  On  each  and  all  of  these  besetting 
perils  Sanitary  Inspectors,  no  less  than  medical  men,  in 
conference  assembled  are  in  a position  to  contribute  to 
the  information  of  the  public  and  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  As  The  Times,  in  a leading  article  on  National 
Health  Insurance  recently  (28,  vii.  24),  remarked  : " In 
the  last  issue  public  opinion  alone  can  bring  about  the 
eradication  of  disease.”  In  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
and  the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  public 
opinion  may  legitimately  influence  private  conduct,  each  of 
us  may  contribute  something.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  “ Essay 
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on  Liberty  ’’—the  most  carefully  composed  and  corrected 
of  his  works,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  likely  to  sur- 
vive— says  : “ There  is  a limit  to  the  legitimate  interfer- 
ence of  collective  opinion  with  individual  independence  ; 
and  to  find  that  limit,  and  maintain  it  against  encroach- 
ment, is  as  indispensable  to  a good  condition  of  human 
affairs  as  protection  against  political  despotism.  But 
though  this  proposition  is  not  likely  to  be  contested  in 
general  terms,  the  practical  question,  where  to  place  the 
limit— how  to  make  the  fitting  adjustment  between  in- 
dividual independence  and  social  control — is  a subject  on 
which  nearly  everything  remains  to  be  done.  All  that 
makes  existence  valuable  to  anyone  depends  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  restraints  upon  the  action  of  other  people.  Some 
rules  of  conduct,  therefore,  must  be  imposed  by  law  in 
the  first  place,  and  by  opinion  on  many  things  which  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  the  operation  of  law.  What  these 
rules  should  be  is  the  principal  question  in  human  affairs.” 

Now,  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  Association  is  a non- 
political organisation  ; it  embraces  those  who  sympathise 
with  each  of  the  three  political  parties,  none  of  which  alone, 
at  present,  commands  a majority  in  the  representative 
chamber  ; and  to  the  Health  Minister  of  each  you  have 
had  occasion  to  make  representations,  and  even,  at  times, 
remonstrance,  in  regard  to  departmental  authority  exer- 
cised from  Whitehall.  You  cannot  remain  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  province  and  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  that  which  concerns  questions  of  health, 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  perils  to  well-being  both  corporate 
and  individual. 

What  the  State  should  or  should  not  undertake  is  a 
problem  which  has  received  various  solutions  by  philoso- 
phers and  politicians  from  Plato  to  Karl  Marx,  but,  if  our 
legislation  is  to  be  other  than  haphazard  compliance  with 
the  fatuous  doctrine  that  “ something  must  be  done,”  it 
behoves  us,  with  Montesquieu,  to  investigate  the  spirit 
of  our  laws  or,  with  Bentham,  who  was  Chadwick’s  master 
as  well  as  Mill’s,  to  apply  philosophy  to  law  and  to  search 
for  principles  in  jurisprudence  and  to  apply  them  to  each 
new  proposal  that  comes  up  for  consideration.  We  are 
often  adjured  to  be  true  to  our  principles  ; it  is  not  less 
incumbent  upon  us  to  make  sure  that  our  principles  are 
true.  We  read  of  discontent  with  democracy  and  distrust 
of  representative  government.  The  late  President  Wilson’s 
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advice  was  “ to  keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy  ” ; when 
we  reflect  on  the  workings  of  government  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  which  I will  refrain  from  specifying,  we  may 
be  induced  to  think  it  needful  to  keep  democracy  safe  for 
the  world. 

Now,  Mill’s  great  principle  of  government  was  this: 
“ That  the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted, 
individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  action  of  any  of  their  number  is  self-protection.  That 
the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exer- 
cised over  any  member  of  a civilised  community,  against 
his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good, 
either  physical  or  moral,  is  not  a sufficient  warrant.  The 
only  part  of  the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  which  he  is  amen- 
able to  Society,  is  that  which  concerns  others.  In  the  part 
which  merely  concerns  himself,  his  independence  is,  of 
right,  absolute.”  Humboldt,  whom  Mill  quoted  with 
approval  as  the  champion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual, even  declared  : “ The  State  is  to  abstain  from 
all  solicitude  for  the  positive  welfare  of  the  citizens,  and 
not  to  proceed  a step  further  than  is  necessary  for  their 
mutual  security  and  protection  against  foreign  enemies, 
for  with  no  other  object  should  it  enforce  restrictions  on 
freedom.  . . . The  State,  then,  is  not  to  concern  itself  in 
any  way  with  the  positive  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  hence 
no  more  with  their  life  and  health,  except  when  these  are 
imperilled  by  the  action  of  others.”  Thus  national  educa- 
tion he  ruled  outside  “ the  limits  within  which  political 
agency  should  be  confined,”  and  somewhat  inconsistently 
himself  became  director  of  national  education  in  Prussia. 
These  doctrines  of  Mill  and  Humboldt  may  sound  obsolete 
and  out  of  date  to  social  reformers  of  to-day,  when  eugenists 
and  sociologists  are  proclaiming  a new  basis  for  legislation 
as  well  as  short  cuts  for  the  elimination  of  the  degenerate, 
the  unfit  and  the  anti-social  elements  of  the  community. 

Social  instincts,  we  are  told,  though  arriving  late  in 
time,  are  to  be  conceded  precedence  over  individual 
instincts,  and  the  law  is  to  step  in  and  forbid  what  is 
deemed  inimical  to  the  social  organism.  If  this  means 
that,  by  a majority  vote  of  Parliament,  or  a plebiscite,  that 
which  is  deemed  socially  right  in  opinion  and  conduct  is 
to  be  determined  and  enforced  against  that  which  is  deemed 
anti-social,  then,  indeed,  the  days  of  liberty  would  be 
numbered,  the  ‘‘tyranny  of  the  majority”  would  be 
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round  our  necks,  and  Mill  would  have  written  in  vain  : — 
" If  all  mankind  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only  one  person 
were  of  the  contra^  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
justified  in  silencing  that  one  person  than  he,  if  he  had  the 
power,  would  be  justified  in  silencing  mankind.”  We  might 
indeed  live  in  a eugenic  paradise  of  benevolent  despotism, 
a community  of  well-conducted  and  well-cared  for  slaves, 
a menagerie  of  well-regulated  animals,  but  it  would  be  a 
despotism  and  slavery  all  the  same. 

Mill  sought  to  define  the  limits  of  the  authority  of 
Society  over  the  individual  to  decide  how  much  of  human 
life  should  be  assigned  to  individuality  and  how  much  to 
sociality,  and  he  foresaw  a time  when  the  diffusion  of 
Socialist  opinions  would  raise  questions  of  private  property 
of  proletariat  government,  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
labour  such  as  confront  us  to-day.  It  is  in  the  application 
of  his  principles  in  Chapter  V of  his  essay  that  Mill  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  difficult  problems 
which  now,  as  then,  perplex  legislators.  After  reference 
to  restrictions  on  trade,  prohibition,  and  the  opium  traffic, 
he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs,  which, 
he  says,  “ opens  a new  question,”  viz. : — “ How  far  liberty 
may  legitimately  be  invaded  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or 
of  accident.”  He  endorses  the  principles  which  underlie 
our  Pharmacy  Acts  of  1852,  1868  and  1908.  In  regard  to 
strong  drink,  he  says  : “ The  interest  of  these  dealers  in 
promoting  intemperance  is  a real  evil,  and  justifies  the 
State  in  imposing  restrictions,  and  requiring  guarantees, 
which,  but  for  that  justification,  would  be  infringements 
of  legitimate  liberty,”  and  he  approves  the  high  taxation 
of  commodities,  the  use  of  which,  beyond  a very  moderate 
quantity,  is  positively  injurious. 

In  regard  to  .slavery,  he  justifies  its  abolition  by  law, 
since  “ the  principle  of  freedom  cannot  require  that  a man 
should  be  free  not  to  be  free.  It  is  not  freedom  to  be 
allowed  to  alienate  his  freedom.  These  reasons,”  he  adds, 
“ the  force  of  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  peculiar  case, 
are  evidently  of  far  wider  application.”  I have,  indeed, 
ventured  to  apply  them  to  the  case  of  those  dangerous 
drugs  which  enslave  the  will,  such  as  opium,  morphia, 
heroine  and  cocaine,  the  traffic  in  which,  by  The  Hague 
International  Convention  (which  I had  a hand  in  drafting), 
and  by  the  Dangerous  Drugs  Acts  of  1920  and  1923,  is 
to  be  restricted  to  medical  and  legitimate  purposes  only. 
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Mill  was,  from  youth,  a friend  of  your  first  President, 
Chadwick,  and  adopted  Bentham’s  maxim  of  " combining 
complete  popular  control  over  public  affairs  with  the 
greatest  attainable  perfection  of  skilled  agency,”  while 
Chadwick’s  Poor  Law  and  Sanitary  Reforms  earned  his 
warm  approval.  Indeed,  Mill’s  doctrine,  reiterated  by 
Herbert  Spencer  as  the  Law  of  Equal  Liberties,  viz.,  that 
“ everyone  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  provided  that 
he  does  not  infringe  the  like  liberty  of  others,”  is  implicit 
in  the  duties  formerly  prescribed  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 
and,  more  recently,  codified  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  ; for 
is  not  the  Common  Law  definition  of  a nuisance  “ some- 
thing done  which  has  the  effect  of  prejudicially  and  unwar- 
rantably affecting  the  enjoyment  or  the  rights  of  another 
person  ” ? Thus  actions  directed  against  offensive  trades, 
the  fouling  of  water  supplies,  unwholesome  food,  smoke 
nuisances,  infectious  diseases,  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  inadequate  refuse  removal,  or  the  purveying  of 
food  or  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature  or  quality  demanded 
by  the  purchaser,  are  all  in  strict  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  so-called  individualistic  philosophy. 

Moreover,  individually  and  in  voluntary  associations, 
you  are  in  a position  to  make  the  State  a central  depository 
and  active  circulator  and  diffuser  of  experience  gained,  a 
function  of  the  State  warmly  approved  by  the  author  of 
the  “ Essay  on  Liberty.”  No  one  more  than  he  was  alive 
to  the  value  of  disinterested  public  service.  “ A Govern- 
ment,” he  said,  “ cannot  have  too  much  of  that  kind  of 
activity  which  does  not  impede,  but  aids  and  stimulates 
individual  exertion  and  development.  The  mischief  begins 
when,  instead  of  calling  forth  the  activity  and  powers  of 
individuals  and  bodies,  it  substitutes  its  own  activity  for 
theirs  ; when,  instead  of  informing,  advising  and,  upon 
occasion,  denouncing,  it  makes  them  work  in  fetters,  or 
bids  them  stand  aside  and  does  their  work  instead  of  them.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  what  would 
be  the  role  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  under  State  Socialism. 
Syndicalism,  Sovietism  or  Fascism.  Amid  the  changes  of 
fashion  of  political  economy  and  the  reactions  of  political 
philosophy  he,  at  any  rate,  has  come  to  stay,  no  matter 
what  form  of  governance  may  happen,  for  the  time,  to 
be  in  ascendance.  A recent  able  writer,  on  Political  Thoughts 
from  Spencer  to  To-day,  begins  by  treating  the  “ intel- 
lectualism  ” and  “ laissez-faire  ” of  Spencer  and  Mill  as 
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back  numbers,  superseded  by  the  teachings  of  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,  and  the  idealist  school  of  T.  H.  Green,  inspired 
by  Kant  and  Hegel.  He  tells  how  collectivism  has  come 
to  exalt  the  province  of  the  State  as  an  organism,  a great 
Society,  against  the  individual,  and  how  the  orthodoxy 
of  50  years  ago  has  become  the  heterodoxy  of  to-day.  Yet 
his  final  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  “ at  present 
the  current  which  sets  against  ‘ intellectualism  ’ sets  also 
against  the  State.  A certain  tendency  to  distrust  the 
State  is  now  abroad.”  “ But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children!  ” 

Let  ns  come  down  from  these  high  questions  of  political 
philosophy  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics.  This  time 
last  year  you  were  listening  with  enthusiasm  to  that 
brilliant  review  of  the  Housing  question  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Addington  Willis.  Last  year’s  Housing  Act  had  just  be- 
come law  and  it  was  hoped  that  its  financial  provisions 
would  induce  local  authorities  and  public  utility  societies 
to  strive  to  meet  the  lamentable  shortage  of  housing 
accommodation.  Mr.  Willis  reminded  us  that,  in  pre-war 
days,  95  per  cent,  of  the  smaller  class  of  house  was  provided 
by  private  enterprise,  and  he  lamented  the  departure  of 
the  so-called  “ jerry-builders,”  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
land  value  duties  imposed  under  the  Finance  Act  of  1909-10. 
To-day,  under  a new  dispensation,  we  have  a new  Housing 
Act,  which  it  is  prognosticated  will  provide  2J  million  houses 
in  15  years  at  the  cost  of  1,376  millions,  or  700  millions 
more  than  the  Act  of  the  previous  year  was  estimated  to 
involve  ; of  this  stupendous  sum  450  millions  are  to  come 
out  of  rates  and  926  millions  from  the  Exchequer.  Prior 
to  1850  the  State  had  not  concerned  itself  with  housing,  and 
the  first  statute  on  the  subject  was  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
in  1851.  By  a series  of  Acts  from  that  date  till  1909  local 
authorities  were  entrusted  with  powers  to  clear  slums,  to 
re-house  the  displaced  and  also  to  acquire  land  and  erect 
houses  thereon.  The  State  regarded  housing,  so  proxi- 
mately  related  as  it  is  to  health,  as  a matter  of  local  rather 
than  national  concern.  By  the  end  of  last  century  it  appears 
that  only  30  out  of  1,860  local  authorities  had  put  in 
operation  the  last  named  power  under  Part  III  of  the  Act  of 
1890.  Had  they  done  their  duty  and  exercised  their  statu- 
tory powers,  the  house  famine  would  never  have  attained 
such  unmanageable  dimensions.  When  the  London  County 
Council,  in  1898,  inaugurated  vigorous  action  under  Part 
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Ill  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  we  were  bitterly  opposed 
by  critics  for  embarking  on  municipal  trading,  defying 
political  economy,  and  pursuing  the  path  of  Socialism.  Yet 
I remember  reporting  to  the  Council  a few  years  later  that, 
while  charging  economic  rents,  not  exceeding  those  ruling 
in  the  neighbourhood,  we  had  carried  out  our  housing 
policy  without  any  charge  upon  the  rates.  At  the  present 
time  those  who  denounced  that  experiment  as  socialistic 
are  acquiescing  in  the  State  undertaking  huge  liabilities 
in  providing  houses  at  uneconomic  subsidised  rents,  and, 
incidentally,  guaranteeing  continuous  employment  to  one 
particularly  favoured  industry.  The  rhetoric  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  subdued  all  adversaries  and  he,  at  any  rate, 
can  redeem  his  Government  from  the  charge  that  they  have 
repudiated  the  faith  they  formerly  professed.  He  regards 
the  work  of  his  hand  as  the  first  step  in  practical 
Socialism,”  and  is  ready  to  go  further  when  he  is  satisfied 
that  “ the  British  public  have  been  better  educated  for 
the  change.”  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  blessing  the  Housing 
Bill  in  the  Tords,  foreshadowed — “ assuming  the  Bill 
succeeded,  which  was,  of  course,  a hypothesis  ” — far- 
reaching  savings  in  lessened  disease,  intemperance,  unrest, 
crime  and  immorality,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the 
burden  of  our  prisons,  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  in  the  good  time  coming. 

The  Minister  of  Health  was,  I understand,  in  attendance 
at  one  of  your  former  conferences,  and  he  was  cordially 
invited  to  be  with  us  to-day.  He  pleaded  the  exigencies 
of  his  office  as  precluding  his  acceptance,  but  he  and  his 
Department  have  not  shown  themselves  unmindful  of  the 
services  and  claims  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ministry  of  Health,  some 
two  years  ago,  recognised  the  desirability  of  a uniform 
scale  of  salary  for  London  Sanitary  Inspectors,  as  had  been 
advocated  by  your  Association,  but  the  scale  proposed  was 
lower  than  that  recommended  by  the  London  District 
Whitley  Council.  The  views  of  all  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  were  invited  by  the  Ministry  and  an 
abortive  attempt  at  a Conference  was  made  by  the  Camber- 
well Council  last  January.  Your  Council  and  its  indefatig- 
able chairman  and  I have  been  in  frequent  consultation 
and  in  communication  with  the  Ministry,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that,  in  future,  approval  by  the  Minister 
will  not  be  withheld  when  salaries  in  accord  with  that  recom- 


mended  by  the  District  Whitley  Council  are  proposed  by 
the  Local  Authorities  concerned. 

A glance  at  the  programme  of  this  Conference,  which  we 
open  to-day,  will  show  that  the  topics  selected  for  your 
discussion  cover  a wide  field,  and  are,  as  they  should  be,  of 
an  eminently  practical  character,  but  your  Association 
has  always  recognised  the  need  for  careful  study  of  the 
basic  sciences  upon  which  your  practice  rests  and  especially 
of  the  science  of  pathology,  which  has  for  its  quest  the 
natural  history  and  causation  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh 
is  heir. 

If  we  may  take  the  Presidential  Address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Toronto  as  the  last  word,  for  the  time  being, 
in  scientific  pathology,  we  may,  as  practical  sanitarians, 
find  reassurance  and  vindication  in  respect  of  the  principles 
of  disease  prevention  and  suppression  for  which  we  have 
always  contended,  and  which  we  heard  with  our  ears  and 
our  fathers  declared  unto  us  in  the  days  of  Chadwick  and 
Richardson,  and  even  in  the  old  time  before  them.  Thus 
the  learned  President  once  again  emphasised  the  fact  that 
Tubercle  is  “ before  all  things  a disease  of  environment  ; 
its  birthplace  and  home  is  the  sun-less,  ill-ventilated,  over- 
crowded room,”  to  which  attention  had  been  called  before 
Koch's  discovery  and  which  Koch  himself  had  emphasised, 
while  a word  of  caution  was  uttered  against  “ hasty  and 
extravagant  claims  ” advanced  on  behalf  of  tuberculin. 
He,  in  the  same  spirit,  extolled  what  he  called  " the 
fundamental  and  sound  way  ” of  attacking  typhoid  by 
ordinary  hygienic  measures,  of  blotting  out  so-called 
Malta  fever  by  banning  milk  from  goats  fed  on  the  garbage 
of  the  streets,  of  exterminating  lice  and  other  insect  pests 
and  vermin  as  the  reputed  carriers  of  plague,  typhus, 
trench  fever,  malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  yellow  fever,  etc. 
Again  he  reminded  the  assembled  scientists  that  “ it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  all  the  most  important  diseases  are 
caused  by  living  germs.”  Some  are  due  to  excesses  in  diet 
or  in  drink,  such  as  alcoholism  and  its  sequelae,  some  are 
attributed  to  deficiencies  in  diet  such  as  rickets,  scurvy 
and  beri-beri,  but  even  the  reputed  virtues  of  vitamins 
are  now  being  disputed  and  their  alleged  beneficial  results 
are  asserted,  by  some  researchers,  to  be  due,  in  fact,  to 
mineral  elements,  such  as  Calcium,  present  in  substances 
given  as  a source  of  vitamins.  Lastly,  the  learned  President 
reminded  his  hearers  that  for  many  very  common  diseases 
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the  causes  are  undetermined,  including  measles,  scarlatina, 
influenza,  typhus,  small-pox,  rabies,  rinderpest,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  African  horse-sickness.  Even  the 
finest  Pasteurian  filter  has  failed  to  catch  any  microbe  in 
their  case  ; isolation  and  disinfection  are  practised  for  their 
control  among  mankind,  and  in  diseases  of  animals  the 
muzzle,  in  the  case  of  rabies,  and  the  pole-axe  in  the 
epizootics  of  our  flocks  and  herds,  are  similarly  employed. 
Inoculation  with  attenuated  virus  was  described  as  “ at 
best  a clumsy  method,”  and  more  fundamental  means  for 
the  suppression  of  these  diseases  would,  it  was  anticipated, 
result  from  further  research  into  their  natural  history  and 
causation. 

The  efficacy  of  sunlight  as  antidotal  to  disease-processes, 
more  especially  towards  such  as  are  examples  of  so-called 
Surgical  Tuberculosis,  has  been  re-discovered,  and  Helio- 
therapy, or  the  sun  cure,  is  being  vigorously  practised, 
not  only  on  Swiss  mountain  sides,  but  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  even  in  urban  districts.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  in  some  lowly  animals,  such  as  some  species  of 
slug,  pigment  spots,  prototypes  of  eyes— subserve  the 
function  of  directly  absorbing  energy  from  the  sun — so- 
called  heliophagy.  Again,  Medusae  (jelly-fish)  have  been 
observed  to  collect  round  a ray  of  sunlight  in  a water  tank, 
not  so  much,  it  is  alleged,  because  they  see  it,  but  because 
they  eat  it.  Animal  pigment,  like  vegetal  chlorophyll,  is 
apparently  instrumental  in  converting  light  into  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  sunlight  is  a potent  parasiticide  and 
is  rapidly  fatal  to  many  forms  of  bacteria.  Hence  exposure, 
with  cautious  gradation,  of  the  human  body  to  the  solar 
radiation  is  not  only  productive  of  energy  in  a state  of 
health,  but  is  also  destructive  to  tubercle,  and  actually 
curative  in  such  cases  as  hip  disease,  “white  swelling.” 
of  the  knee  and  Pott’s  disease  of  the  spine.  These  effects 
might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated  a priori,  though  the 
efficacy  and  beneficence  of  Heliotherapy  have  only  recently 
been  acknowledged  and  extensively  applied.  Some  have 
urged  that  the  benefits  attributed  to  sunlight  are,  in  fact, 
due  to  exposure  to  the  pure  cold  air  of  the  mountain  side, 
and  while  the  open-air  life  which  accompanies  the  sun- 
bathing is  doubtless  a valuable  adjuvant,  it  would  seem 
incapable  by  itself  of  effecting  the  specific  local  effects  on 
tubercular  joints  which  cannot  be  denied  or  otherwise 
explained.  No  one  has  extolled  the  virtues  of  cold  dry  air 
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in  motion  more  vigorously  than  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  who 
scorns  the  earlier  doctrine  of  the  dangers  of  a high  carbonic 
acid  gas  ratio  or  of  organic  poisons  in  exhaled  air  ; yet  he, 
too,  is  now  amongst  the  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  be- 
lievers in  its  therapeutic  agency. 

Such  being  the  acknowledged  value  and  curative  power 
of  sunlight,  how  great  must  be  the  evils  of  smoke  and  fog 
which  deprive  town  dwellers  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  sun- 
shine enjoyed  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage 
wrought  to  live  stock,  vegetation  and  buildings.  On  this 
question  your  Association  has  made  some  very  practical 
representations  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  the  much  needed 
amending  legislation  should  proceed.  A Bill  has  again 
been  introduced  in  the  Lords  to  give  effect  to  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Newton’s  Committee  of  1920-1. 
The  London  County  Council,  which  knows  how  London 
fogs  work  havoc  on  man  and  beast  and  paralyse  trade  and 
traffic,  appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with  the  craven  fear 
of  being  great,  and  last  year  referred  back  a report  urging 
early  action  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  adopting,  instead,  a watered  down 
scheme  perpetuating  the  Borough  Councils  as  the  authorities 
for  enforcing  the  law  in  place  of  the  County  Council,  as 
Lord  Newton’s  Committee  had  advised. 

The  Government  has  succeeded  in  passing  a Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  traffic  in  London.  Visitors  to  Great  Babylon 
to  see  the  Empire  Exhibition  must  have  been  painfully 
struck  with  the  lamentable  congestion  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolitan  city.  An  aspect  of  the  question 
that  has  long  engaged  my  attention  has  been  the  peril  to 
life  and  limb  occurring  in  streets  and  public  places,  and 
the  means  available  for  the  succour  of  the  victims  of 
accidents.  In  England  and  Wales,  in  1922,  12,000  deaths 
were  due  to  accidents  of  various  kinds,  929  were  from 
accidents  in  mines  and  quarries,  and  no  fewer  than  2,700 
from  street  accidents  due  to  vehicles  mechanically  pro- 
pelled or  horse-drawn.  In  the  streets  of  London,  in  the 
quarter  ending  last  June,  there  were  22,922  accidents, 
of  which  209  were  fatal  and  many  others  occasioned  serious 
injuries.  The  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  appalling. 
In  1901  there  were  fewer  street  accidents  in  London  in 
one  year  than  there  are  now  in  one  month.  I was  struck 
with  the  totally  inadequate  means  employed  for  dealing 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  persons  suffering 
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from  accident  or  sudden  illness  in  streets  and  public  places,, 
the  need  for  suitable  means  of  their  conveyance  to  hospital 
and  their  prompter  succour  by  first  aid  or  emergency 
treatment.  In  1906  I induced  the  L.C.C.  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  establish  and  maintain  a fleet 
of  motor  ambulances  summonable  by  telephone  ; and 
when  the  Lords  rejected  the  proposal  wdiich,  by  the  way, 
was  opposed  by  the  Police,  who  preferred  wheeled  hand- 
litters  to  motor  ambulances,  I served  on  a Home  Office 
Committee  whose  report  abundantly  justified  the  need  for 
reform.  As  the  Home  Office  demurred  to  take  the  case 
up  I introduced  and  carried  through  the  Act  under  which 
the  L-C.C.  is  now  maintaining  eleven  motor  ambulance 
stations,  which  deal  with  some  25,000  calls  in  a year  and, 
on  an  average,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  receipt 
of  the  call  the  patient  is  deposited  in  hospital.  The 
saving  to  life  and  limb  and  the  lessened  suffering  resulting 
from  such  prompt  and  efficient  transport,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  removal  in  a cab,  a cart,  on  a shutter, 
or  even  in  a hand-litter,  are  very  striking.  The  experience 
of  the  war  vindicated  the  advocates  of  the  motor  ambulance 
and  convinced  first  the  military  and  then  the  police  of  its 
inestimable  service,  but  it  took  some  twelve  years  or  more 
of  agitation  and  pressure  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Last  March  I brought  up  a 
report  to  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund,  which  showed  the 
need,  not,  I think,  confined  to  London,  for  a provision  in 
hospitals  of  more  beds  for  accident  cases,  as  well  as  beds 
attached  to  casualty  departments  for  retention  of  doubtful 
cases  for  observation  and  diagnosis,  with  a view  to  avoid 
unnecessary  transfers  from  one  institution  to  another,  and 
recommending  that  when  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  receive 
cases  of  street  accident  or  sudden  illness,  they  should  be 
adequately  equipped  for  the  purpose,  and  that  persons  so 
received  should  not  suffer  any  disability  by  way  of  pauperisa- 
tion. 

Reform  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  merging  of  “ public 
assistance  ” in  the  municipal  authorities  is  long  overdue 
in  obedience  to  the  wholesome  principle  that  there  should 
be  but  one  local  authority  in  one  local  area  for  all  local 
purposes,  and  not  different  authorities,  with  rating  powers, 
for  diffemnt  parts  of  local  government.  The  relation  of 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries  to  voluntary  hospitals  has  also  been 
under  review,  and  there  are  those  who  would  regard  with 
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equanimity,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  the  municipalisation 
of  all  hospitals.  I am  not  one  of  those,  for  though  I have 
often  preached  the  gospel  of  municipalisation  of  such 
communal  and  impersonal  services  as  gas,  water,  transport, 
etc.,  and,  although  we  have  witnessed  the  advantageous 
transfer  of  many  such  utilities  from  voluntary  agencies  to 
municipal  hands,  I am  as  yet  unconvinced  that  such  per- 
sonal service  as  the  succour  of  sick  and  suffering  men, 
women  and  children,  except  in  the  case  of  infectious  or 
mental  disease  endangering  others,  would  be  better  dis- 
charged by  the  State  or  Municipality  than  under  the  volun- 
tary system  which  has  been  for  centuries  our  national  pride 
and  prerogative. 

It  is,  I think,  a quarter  of  a century  since  this  Association 
met  in  Annual  Conference  in  Northumbria  ; a land  so  full 
of  historic  associations  and  so  knit  up  with  our  rough 
island  story.  Hadrian’s  wall  stands  for  imperishable 
record  of  Roman  occupation.  Under  Saxon  Edwin 
Northumbria  held  the  hegemony  of  England.  Hexham, 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  tell  of  the  early  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  Wilfred  and  the  venerable  Bede,  while  Eindis- 
farne  Priory  claims  to  be  the  oldest  monastic  ruin  in  the 
country.  Ravaged  by  Piets  and  Scots  and  Danes,  and  despite 
the  petty  persecutions  of  Canute,  Northumbria  nevertheless 
maintained  its  independence,  its  distinctiveness  and  its 
dialect.  Its  people  pastured  their  flocks  on  its  wind-swept 
hills  and  in  its  pleasant  valleys,  while  dauntless  fisher-folk 
launched  their  craft  from  its  sandy  bays.  Then,  in  the 
XIII  century  its  mineral  wealth  planted  industrialism  on 
Tyne-side,  and  its  coal-trade  and  iron  works,  blast  furnaces, 
shipbuilding,  machinery,  pottery  and  other  auxiliary  trades 
carried  the  name  and  fame  of  Northumberland  and  New- 
castle to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I do  not  know  what  led  your  Council  to  fix  upon  Whitley 
Bay  for  this,  your  37th  Conference.  Indeed,  I am  not  in 
the  secrets  of  the  Council  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
they  select  their  Conferential  meeting  places.  It  cannot 
presumably  be  upon  the  ground  of  sanitary  neglect  or 
default  demanding  the  concentrated  investigation  of 
hundreds  of  lynx-eyed  Sanitary  Officers,  since,  for  the  three 
years  in  which  I have  had  the  honour  to  attend  the  spots 
selected — Buxton,  Rhyl,  Whitley  Bay — have  all,  according 
to  the  official  reports,  been  above  the  average  in  the  matter 
of  their  vital  statistics.  Is  it  on  the  principle  of  preaching 
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to  the  converted  ? Or  is  it  with  a view  to  instruct  those 
who  hail  from  less  hygienic  areas,  and,  by  showing  them  a 
more  excellent  way,  invite  them  to  healthy  rivalry  ? I 
take  up  Dr.  Sparks’  report  to  the  Whitley  and  Monkseaton 
Urban  District  Council  for  1923,  and  what  do  I find  ? A 
death-rate  of  10.48,  an  infant  death-rate  of  70.17.  No 
death  from  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  small- 
pox or  chicken  pox.  No  death  of  any  woman  arising  from 
child-birth,  whether  from  septic  or  any  other  causes. 
There  are  no  private  slaughter  houses,  but  eight  belonging 
to  the  Council,  in  which  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  district 
is  done.  Motor  ambulances  are  in  use,  one  for  infectious 
cases,  another  for  accidents  and  non-inf ectious  illness. 
Mr.  Harper’s  report  tells  the  same  satisfactory  tale,  while 
the  pail  system  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  a 
water  system.  There  must  be  a good  deal  to  learn  as  to 
the  natural  endowments  and  the  acquired  amenities  of 
Whitley  Bay. 

Bet  us  then,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  continue 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  cleanly  living,  re-assured  by  the 
interchange  of  our  varied  experiences,  confirmed  by  sound 
scientific  teaching,  inspired  by  high  professional  ideals, 
rejoicing  in  triumphs  already  achieved,  but  ever  ready  to 
learn  fresh  truth  and  to  take  further  steps  in  the  path  of 
progress,  remembering  always  that— 

“ New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  forms  uncouth  ; 

They  must  upward  be  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth.” 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

to  the 

Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  at 

Liverpool,  1925. 


FOR  the  fourth  time  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
address  this  Annual  Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors in  a Presidential  capacity.  Since  we  met  last 
year  at  Whitley  Bay  much  has  happened  of  special 
interest  to  practical  sanitarians,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
examination  tests  and  the  training  of  future  entrants  to 
your  profession,  but  also  in  regard  to  legislative  changes 
promised,  proposed  or  carried,  affecting  the  health  of  the 
public,  whose  custodians  you  are,  and,  indeed,  in  the  yet 
wider  field  of  scientific  developments  and  attainments 
which  have  a proximate  bearing  upon  the  causes  of  disease 
or  the  philosophy  of  health,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
engross  the  attention  of  those  whose  thought  and  action 
are  enlisted  in  the  public  service. 

Humbly  endeavouring  to  follow  the  presidential  pre- 
cedents of  my  illustrious  predecessors  in  this  chair  I have 
conceived  it  to  be  the  aspiration  of  these  conferential 
gatherings  not  only  to  exalt  the  calling  which  you  have 
made  your  own,  but  to  transcend  the  narrow  limits  of 
merely  professional  interest,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  great 
movements  stirring  in  those  sciences  which  afford  the 
basic  principles  of  your  craft,  to  press  all  relevant  knowledge 
into  the  service  of  your  vocation  and  claim  that,  although 
inspectors,  you  are  yet  human  and  that  to  you  nothing 
human,  humane,  or,  in  its  nobler  sense,  humanitarian, 
comes  amiss. 

Bet  us  glance  at  some  of  these  wider  questions  to  which 
recent  events  and  discussions  have  directed  or  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  centenary  of  Huxley’s  birth 
on  May  4 and  the  recent  state  trial  of  a school  teacher  in 
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Tennessee  have  given  fresh  zest  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
and  resuscitated  some  of  the  earlier  conflicts  between 
science  and  religion,  often  conducted  in  ways  neither 
scientific  nor  religions,  which  greeted  the  appearance  of 
that  doctrine  and  the  recognition  of  its  implications.  It 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  appreciate  the  fervour  with  which 
“ fundamentalism,  as  it  is  called,  is  advocated  in  the 
United  States  ; the  inconsistency  between  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  literally  interpreted,  and  the  origin  of  species 
of  animals  as  well  as  of  man  himself,  has  ceased  to  excite 
bitter  partisan  controversy  in  Western  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  under  a State  system  of  education  the  question 
of  what  teaching  should  or  should  not  be  subsidised  by 
moneys  derived  from  the  compulsory  levy  of  rates  and 
taxes,  has  been  in  recent  years  a serious  political  problem 
here  ; and  the  distinction  between  the  State-paid  teaching 
of  a scientific  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a religious 
dogma  on  the  other,  may  not  be  capable  of  precise  dis- 
crimination. We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fundamental  claims  of  democracy  in  government  and  of 
liberty  of  thought  and  its  expression. 

Prior  to  1860,  the  evolutionary  views  associated  with 
the  names  of  Darwin,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and  Herbert 
Spencer  would  have  been  regarded  as  heresy  by  the  leaders 
of  science.  As  Eord  Oxford  recently  reminded  us  : 
“ Science  like  theology  was  apt,  unless  it  was  carefully 
looked  after,  to  lapse  into  dogmatism  ; and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  in  that  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  free  thought  was  the  warning  it  gave  them 
against  the  too  facile  assumption  of  finality.  ...  It 
was,  perhaps,  lucky  that  men  of  science  had  not  at  their 
disposal,  as  churchmen  used  to  have,  the  apparatus  of 
excommunication  and  inquisition,”  and  he  cited  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  Samuel  Butler — the  perverse  and 
brilliant  author  of  Erewhon—“  by  some  of  the  hierophants 
of  Evolution.”  Scientists  like  divines  have  to  learn  : — 

“ There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.” 

One  recalls  the  bitter  strife  which  Huxley  waged  with 
Wilberforce  and  Gladstone  over  the  Bible  and  science  when 
his  opponents  had  not  the  light-handed  gaiety  to  retort, 
as  Kingsley  did,  “ Oh  ye  men  of  science,  leave  us  our 
ancestors  in  Paradise  and  you  may  have  yours  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.” 
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As  showing  alike  the  modernity  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  the  mutability  of  scientific  authority  one 
may  refer  to  the  interesting  chapter  contributed  by  Huxley 
himself  to  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin  in  1887,  in  which  he  says,  “ There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  a general  council  of  the  church  scientific 
had  been  held  in  1860  we  (that  is  the  evolutionists)  should 
have  been  condemned  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
there  is  as  little  doubt,  if  such  a council  gathered  now,  the 
decree  would  be  of  an  exactly  contrary  nature/’  Huxley 
then  inquires  : “ What  are  the  causes  which  led  instructed 
and  fair- judging  men  of  that  day  to  arrive  at  a judgment 
so  different  from  that  which  seems  just  and  fair  to  those 
who  follow  them?”  “That,”  he  says,  ‘‘is  really  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  questions  connected  with 
the  history  of  science.”  He  then  relates  with  candour 
the  story  of  his  own  conversion.  As  a militant  opponent 
of  the  transmutation  of  species  in  the  ’fifties  of  last  century 
he  slashed  with  a ” needless  savagery,”  which  he  afterwards 
regretted,  the  eloquent  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation  in  much  the  same  way  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  'had  slashed  Lamarck.  He  turned  a deaf  ear  to  Dr. 
Grant,  of  University  College,  and  he  even  defied  Herbert 
Spencer’s  dialectic  skill  on  behalf  of  evolution.  Thus  he 
continued  until  “ Darwin  and  Wallace  dispelled  the  dark- 
ness,” and  he  said  to  himself  : “ How  extremely  stupid 
not  to  have  thought  of  that!  ” And  then  he  adds  : “ The 
result  has  been  that  complete  volte  face  of  the  whole  scien- 
tific world  which  must  seem  so  surprising  to  the  present 
generation.” 

Consistency  seemed  to  require  that  the  same  principle 
of  orderly  evolution  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
should  obtain  throughout  the  inorganic  world  also,  and 
even  the  “ immutable  ” elements,  in  the  light  of  the 
periodic  law  of  Newlands  and  Mendeljeff,  appeared  to  be 
linked  in  a sequence  of  an  evolutionary  nature.  So  fan- 
tastic did  such  notions  appear  when  first  submitted  by 
Newlands  to  the  Royal  Society  that  this  scientific  authority 
rejected  his  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  periodic  octaves 
and  scornfully  suggested  that  he  might  as  well  set  them 
out  in  alphabetical  order. 

Nevertheless,  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  orderly 
and  continuous  and  continuing  and  continual  development 
of  the  universe  which  has  disclosed  itself  to  the  scrutiny 
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of  science,  whether  in  obedience  to  a law  of  evolution,  a 
causa  causans  or  a divine  will,  has  entirely  altered  the  point 
of  view  from  which  we  contemplate  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Science,  in  disclosing  the  methods  whereby  the 
phenomena  with  which  it  deals  have  developed,  and  in 
synthesising  into  generalisations — perhaps  unfortunately 
called  laws  — the  modus  operandi  of  their  interactions 
has  only  served  in  explaining  the  how  to  leave  untouched 
the  why,  the  whence  and  the  whither ; and,  indeed,  it  was 
metaphysical  speculations  rather  than  material  interests 
and  activities  that  engaged  the  later  cogitations  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  So  also  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  in  his  subsequent 
work  on  Darwinism,  gave  his  reasons  for  regarding  “the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  as  not  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  as  dependent  on  those 
fundamental  laws  and  causes  which  furnish  the  very 
materials  for  evolution  to  work  upon.”  It  is  a mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  accepted  evolution 
as  a working  hypothesis  are  led  thereby  to  postulate  a merely 
mecnanistic  interpretation  of  the  universe,  or  in  ethics  to 
be  guided  by  merely  materialistic  considerations.  In  a 
paper  I read  at  St.  Bartholomew  s Hospital  thirty-five 
Wars  ago,  I claimed  that  idealism,  thanks  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  Berkeley  and  Spinoza  and  more  modern 
thinkers,  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  materialism,  and 
the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  goes  behind  the  reckonings 
of  the  mere  materialist.  The  fact  is  that  materialism 
and  positivism,  which  seemed  to  some  so  unassailable  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  caved  in 
under  the  accumulating  discoveries  which  physical  science 
has  itself  provided,  fiord  Balfour  has  truly  observed  that 
“ as  natural  science  grows,  it  leans  more,  not  less,  upon 
an  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  universe,”  for,  said  he, 
“ tiLe  whole  universe,  visible  and  invisible,  from  the  insect 
at  our  feet  to  the  starry  heavens  overhead,  is  but  infinitely 
varied  combinations  of  ether  and  electricity  or  convolutions 
of  ether  alone.” 

Kvolution  has  helped  us  to  a dynamic  instead  of  a static 
conception  of  the  universe  as  the  theatre  of  action  of 
force,  of  will,  of  the  realisation  of  idea  and  with  Tennyson  ; — 

We  doubt  not  thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  with  the  process 
of  the  suns.” 
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Religion  and  science  alike  are,  or  should  be,  in  quest  of 
truth,  which  stands  in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  authority 
but  flourishes  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  unfettered 
thought.  The  Bible  remains  a classic  of  righteousness— 
itself  bearing  inherent  witness  to  an  evolution  of  faith — 
but  its  use  is  perverted  when  employed  as  a handbook  of 
science  or  a manual  of  biology. 

The  story  of  Socrates  condemned  to  die  for  teaching  the 
youth  of  Athens  unpalatable  truths  ; the  treatment  of 
Galileo  under  Urban  VIII  and  of  Servetus  by  Calvin,  as 
well  as  the  more  modern  and  milder  ostracism  of  Robert- 
son Smith  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  remind  us  of 
the  perils  encountered  by  free-thought  at  the  hands  of 
authority.  It  affords  food  for  reflection  when,  in  days  of 
democracy,  we  find  liberty  of  thought  and  the  expression 
of  opinion  coming  under  the  ban  of  legislation.  A majority 
may  make  tyranny  legal  but  they  cannot  make  it  right. 
The  sphere  of  legitimate  legislation  is  not  unlimited,  and 
unless  we  are  to  emulate  the  American  Senator  who  was  in 
favour  of  the  law  but  against  its  enforcement,  it  behoves  us 
— scientists  and  religionists  alike — to  see  that  no  statute 
shall  violate  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
conscience  nor  transcend  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislation. 

Ret  us  ever  remember  that  liberty  must  be  conceded  to 
others  as  well  as  claimed  for  ourselves  ; we  must  learn  to 
give  it  as  well  as  to  take  it.  As  my  kinsman,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  truly  observed  : “A  genuine  love  of  liberty  is  not 
a little  selfish  feeling  confined  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
contracted  circle  of  our  privileged  associates  ; it  expands 
itself  to  all  without  distinction.  It  is  as  indignant  at  that 
injustice  we  see  done  to  others  as  at  that  which  we  feel 
pressing  on  ourselves,  and  even  rejoices  that  it  is  unable 
to  exercise,  as  it  is  secure  from  suffering,  an  unjust 
dominion.” 

No  writer  on  evolution,  on  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
will, has  appealed  with  greater  charm  of  style  or  cogency 
of  rhetoric  to  the  present  generation  than  M.  Henri  Bergson. 
Rejecting  “ natural  selection,”  on  which  Darwin  and 
Wallace  set  such  store,  as  well  as  the  cruder  notions  of 
teleology,  he  speaks  of  “ creative  evolution,”  of  a push 
or  urge  or  purposiveness  from  within,  in  other  words  of 
the  immanence  of  the  universal  mind  which  sleeps  in  the 
mineral,  dreams  in  the  vegetal,  awakes  in  the  animal, 
and  becomes  self-conscious  in  man.  Philosophy  is  thus 


delivered  from  the  fatalism  of  necessity,  and  the  blighting 
gospel  of  a materialistic  creed. 

Seeing,  then,  the  pervasive  influence  which  the  evolution 
hypothesis  has  exerted  in  the  natural  sciences  it  is  re- 
markable how  meagre  has  been,  until  recently,  its  effect 
on  the  study  of  disease.  As  Spencer  remarked  : " It  is 
curious  how  commonly  men  continue  to  hold  in  fact  doc- 
trines which  they  have  rejected  in  name/’  and  cited  the 
case  of  Sir  Charles  By  ell,  who  united  naturalism  in  geology 
with  a special  creative  theory  in  biology.  In  1881,  in  the 
Lancet,  I called  attention  to  the  feeble  impression  which 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  then  made  on  medical  science 
and  pathology  and  urged  that  specificity  in  disease  should 
be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  evolution.  Three  years 
later  I published  an  essay  on  Specificity  and  Evolution  in 
Disease,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  was  so  good  as  to 
accept  the  dedication,  and  in  an  introductory  letter  he  said  : 

Its  conception  is  thoroughly  philosophical  and  promises 
to  open  the  way  to  a considerable  reform  in  pathology.” 
I there  spoke  of  the  common  ancestry  of  certain  specific 
diseases,  of  hybrids  and  mongrels  in  disease,  of  indifferent 
organisms  developing  noxious  and  specifically  noxious 
properties,  by  cultivation  on  suitable  soil.  My  innocent 
enthusiasm  for  evolutionary  pathology  was  denounced  as 
heretical  by  the  reviewers  in  the  medical  press.  Impenitent 
and  unabashed,  I have  continued  to  advocate  the  same 
principle,  urging  that  : “ If  it  be  true  that  in  the  life  history 
of  the  lowest  of  organic  things  lie  the  momentous  influences 
which  determine  plagues  and  pestilences,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  in  organisms  whose  cycle  may  be  less  than 
an  hour,  and  whose  rate  of  propagation  is  incalculable, 
evolution  must  be  powerfully  at  work  eventuating  in  the 
survival  of  those  most  fitted  to  their  environment,  and 
that,  in  this,  as  in  other  directions,  man’s  influence  may 
modify  natural  selection,  and,  by  acting  in  accordance  with 
law,  learn  to  conquer  nature  by  submitting  to  her.”  The 
heresy  of  yesterday,  as  so  often  happens,  has  become  the 
orthodoxy  of  to-day.  Ample  corroboration  may  be  quoted 
from  authors  whom  it  would  be  impious  to  regard  as 
otherwise  than  canonical.  I may  cite  the  writings  of  the 
late  Dr.  T.  W.  Thompson  of  the  Bocal  Government  Board, 
Sir  Wm.  Hamer  of  the  Bondon  County  Council,  Sir  George 
Newman  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Dr.  Crookshank,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Professor 
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Adami’s  Medical  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Evolution, 

and  Dr.  Gurney  Dixons  work  on  7 he  Transmutation  of 
Bacteria.  J 

The  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  disease  processes  has 
quite  recently  achieved  fresh  notoriety  in  connection  with 
the  nature  of  cancer.  Dr.  Gye,  in  his  paper  on  “ The 
aetiology  of  malignant  new  growths,”  rejects  the  many 
various  claims  advanced  to  prove  a parasitic  cause  of  cancer, 
whether  it  be  a microbe,  a protozoon,  or  a filterable  virus 
of  a polymorphic  nature.  He  admits  that  “ an  impressive 
case  can  be  made  out  against  the  general  conception  that 
malignant  disease  has  an  extrinsic  specific  cause.”  He 
recognises  that  in  final  analysis  malignancy  may  be  due 
to  cellular  perversion  and  that  the  influence  of"  external 
agents  may  be  entirely  subsidiary.  His  own  elaborate 
experiments,  following  up  those  of  Peyton  Rous,  on  certain 
tumours  of  fowls  which  appeared  to  be  inoculable,  lead  him 
to  look  on  cancer  as  a specific  disease  due  to  a virus,  which, 
however,  is  incapable  of  causing  a neoplasm  except  in  the 
presence  of  a chemical  factor,  specific  for  each  species  of 
animal,  which  he  holds  “ ruptures  the  cell  defences  and 
enables  the  virus  to  infect.”  The  part  played  by  chronic 
irritations  and  such  agencies  as  soot,  coal-tar,"  paraffin, 
etc.,  in  the  production  of  cancer,  in  the  light  of  this  specific 
chemical  factor,  remains  to  be  investigated  and,  be  it 
observed,  the  specific  factor,  like  the  virus,  is  alone  in- 
capable of  producing  cancer.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Gye,  Mr.  Barnard  has,  by  means  of  dark  ground 
illumination  and  the  use  of  ultra-violet  light  of  short  wave- 
length, rendered  certain  hitherto  ultra-visible  contents  of 
filterable  viruses  both  visible  to  the  eye  and  manifest  to 
micro-photography. 

The  publication  of  these  researches  of  Gye  and  Barnard 
were  announced  in  the  lay  and  medical  press  as  a notable 
event  in  the  history  of  medicine  : the  discovery  of  the 
parasitic  cause  or  germ  of  cancer  was  widely  proclaimed, 
while  the  cure  of  the  disease  and  its  prevention  by  im- 
munisation were  in  some  quarters  regarded  as  the  natural 
sequel  to  so  welcome  an  achievement. 

Almost  concurrently  with  these  announcements  Dr. 
Archibald  Reitch,  Director  of  the  Cancer  Hospital  Research 
Institute,  was  deploring  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress 
at  Edinburgh  that,  while  “ no  department  of  medicine 
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had  been  more  intensively  studied  ” than  that  of  cancer 
pathology,  he  had  “ no  new  theory  to  propound,  no  message 
either  of  hope  or  of  despair,”  and  further,  that  no  one 
who  had  studied  the  countless  experiments  made  could 
" find  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  microbe 
that  might  act  as  a casual  agent  ” ; in  fact,  he  said,  “ it 
is  as  nearly  certain  as  can  be  that  the  search  for  the  cancer 
microbe  is  doomed  to  failure.”  Moreover,  the  Lancet  of 
July  18  last  observes  that  the  assertion  that  there  is  one 
thing  we  do  know  about  cancer,  namely,  that  it  is  not  of 
germ  origin,  represents  the  view  of  almost  every  pathologist 
of  repute  and  that  this  is  true  even  in  the  light  of  Dr. 
Gye’s  work  seeing  that  his  virus  or  germ,  by  itself,  cannot 
account  for  the  fundamental  features  of  cancer.  Should 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Gye  be  substantiated  it  would 
appear  neither  to  endorse  the  claim  of  the  parasite  theorists 
nor  the  chemical  theorists,  but  to  be  partially  confirmatory 
of  both,  while  leaving  much  of  the  pathology  of  cancer 
unexplained. 

In  my  address  to  the  conference  at  Rhyl  in  1923,  attention 
was  called  to  views  expressed  many  years  ago  that  it  was 
in  a return  to  cellular  pathology,  illuminated  by  evo- 
lutionary principles,  that  we  might  seek  for  the  intrinsic 
rather  than  the  extrinsic  causation  of  cancer.  That  by 
regarding  the  more  highly  developed  animals  “ as  heirs 
of  all  the  ages,”  of  the  lowly  unicellular  amoeba  as  well  as 
of  their  parents,  we  might  view  the  vagaries  of  the  body 
cells,  in  the  rapid  reproduction  of  unspecialised  forms 
with  vagabond  propensities  in  place  of  that  colonial 
collaboration  into  tissue  which  we  call  normal,  as  pathogno- 
monic of  cancer.  Our  search  must  continue  if  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  this  tendency  to  cell  per- 
version or  reversion  is  the  fate  of  the  few  and  happily  not 
the  heritage  of  all. 

Dr.  Gye's  and  Mr.  Barnard’s  elaborate  researches  will 
doubtless  be  the  subject  of  criticism,  re-investigation  and 
argument  for  many  a long  day  at  the  hands  of  pathologists 
and  microscopists.  In  this  territory  on  the  borders  of 
the  vegetal  and  animal,  the  chemical  and  the  vital,  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic,  the  visible  and  the  invisible, 
I might  almost  add  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical, 
it  behoves  us  to  walk  warily,  to  make  sure  of  our  facts, 
and  see  that  our  reasoning  is  without  flaw  or  fallacy. 
Like  Faraday’s  true  philosopher,  we  should  “ be  willing 
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to  listen  to  every  suggestion,  but  determined  to  judge  for 
ourselves.  To  be  unbiassed  by  appearances,  have  no 
favourite  hypothesis,  be  of  no  school,  and  in  doctrine  have 
no  master,  if  we  would  seek  “ to  walk  within  the  veil  of 
the  temple  of  Nature.” 

A notable  event  in  the  medical  history  of  this  year  was 
a visit  last  June  to  Tondon  by  the  Inter-State  Post  Graduate 
Assembly  of  America.  In  a hectic  week  of  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  operations,  of  hospital  visits  and  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  our  visitors  were  adjured  by  fiord 
Dawson  and  Sir  Thomas  Horder  to  counsel  their  clients 
to  revert  to  austerer  ways  and  cultivate  the  simple  life. 
One  recalls  the  remark  of  Dean  Inge  that  he  had  observed 
that  philosophers  and  doctors  did  not  invariably  practise 
what  they  preached — for  he  had  dined  with  both.  A 
different  doctrine  was,  however,  enunciated  by  one  of  our 
American  visitors.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  confided  to 
his  fellow  practitioners  that  it  was  an  “ excellent  principle 
for  the  doctor  to  find  out  what  a patient  liked  in  the  way 
of  food  and  let  him  have  it.”  The  advice  may  not  have 
been  serious,  it  was  certainly  not  original.  There  was  a 
famous  physician  in  ancient  Rome,  by  name  Archagothus, 
of  whom  it  was  related  that  he  flattered  the  prejudices  of 
his  patients  and  pandered  to  their  appetites — and  it  is 
added  he  attained  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  The 
same  American  authority  declared  that  “ people  who  lived 
on  a diet  mainly  composed  of  cereals  had  just  about  the 
same  resisting  power  to  disease  as  cows  and  rabbits,” 
while  Sir  John  Bland  Sutton  dramatically  dilated  on  the 
psychology  of  animals  eaten  alive  and  the  revenge  with 
which  the  swallowed  sometimes  retaliated  on  their 
swallowers.  Sir  Arbuthnot  Dane  claimed  that,  from  his 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  dead,  he  could  determine 
with  absolute  accuracy  the  kind  of  labour  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  engaged  during  his  lifetime.  He  again 
urged  the  value  of  paraffin  in  intestinal  stasis  and  held 
that  the  public  must  be  taught  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
the  large  bowel  three  times  a day,”  unless  peradventure 
they  had  parted  with  so  troublesome  a portion  of  their 
anatomy  by  way  of  a colectomy  . The  Minister  of  Health, 
in  welcoming  the  overseas  visitors,  found  some  compen- 
satory satisfaction  in  the  discovery  of  new  diseases  as  fast 
as  old  ones  disappeared,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  American  public  at  the  peril  confronting  them  by  the 
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withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the  faculty  from  the  United 
States  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

More  solid  fare  was  provided  for  the  assembly  by  Sir 
Thomas  Horder  in  a paper  entitled  “ New  Diseases  for 
Old.”  Cholera  and  typhus,  he  said,  were  gone,  small- 
pox was  going.  Chlorosis  was  less  frequent,  so  also  were 
lead  poisoning  and  acute  articular  gout.  On  the  other 
hand,  influenza  and  encephalitis  had  increased ; neuras- 
thenia, arterio-sclerosis,  functional  heart  affections,  hyper- 
thyroidism and  diabetes,  he  asserted,  were  not  only  nomi- 
nally, but  actually,  more  common  than  they  were.  His 
conclusion  was  that  ‘‘  we  must  concentrate  more  upon  the 
means  of  raising  general  resistance,  and  especially  of  raising 
nerve  tone,”  that  we  are  “ focussing  our  efforts  too  much 
upon  the  bacteriological  part  of  the  problem,”  and  that 
the  results  of  “ specific  inoculation  ” had  proved  “ dis- 
appointing.” In  January  last,  Sir  Thomas  Horder  as- 
tounded the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  by  a preliminary 
communication  concerning  the  electronic  reactions  of 
Abrams  and  the  emanometer  of  Boyd.  It  read  rather 
like  one  of  the  “ fairy  tales  of  science,”  was  promptly 
denounced  by  Nature  as  doing  “ no  credit  to  scientific 
investigation,”  and  seemed  as  disturbing  to  accepted 
teaching  as  the  startling  announcements  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Blliotson  in  the  forties  of  last  century  on  the  subject 
of  hypnotism. 

The  late  Dr.  Abrams  of  San  Francisco  had  claimed  by 
his  “ Dynamizer  ” box  to  determine  from  a specimen  of 
blood  or  sputum  or  even  the  handwriting,  not  only  the 
disease  and  its  situation  from  which  an  absent  person  was 
suffering,  but  also  the  sex,  race,  parentage,  moral  qualities 
and  religion  of  the  individual  patient.  For  details  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  original  papers,  but  it  is  alleged  that 
by  electrical  connections  of  a healthy  “ subject  ” or 
“ medium  ” with  the  “ specimen  ” from  the  patient,  and 
by  percussion  of  the  former’s  abdominal  wall,  while 
“ facing  west,”  certain  notes  or  “ rates  ” are  obtained 
from  which  the  pathological  characteristics  of  the  patient 
are  deduced.  A school  of  “ electronic  ” practitioners 
has  accordingly  sprung  up  in  America  and  in  this  country 
who  practise  Abrams’  methods,  or  modifications  thereof, 
for  therapeutic  as  well  as  diagnostic  purposes.  The 
Medical  Adviser  of  the  Air  Ministry  became  interested  in 
the  matter  ; he  deemed  it  worthy  of  further  investigation 
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and  he,  along  with  some  electrical  and  physical  experts, 
and  vSir  Thomas  Horder,  applied  what  they  regarded  as 
crucial  tests  ” to  the  modified  technique  devised  by  Dr. 
Boyd  of  Glasgow,  as  effected  by  his  “ emanometer.” 
While  their  report  is  hedged  about  with  much  reservation 
and  doubt,  both  as  to  the  scientific  and  ethical  basis  of 
electronic  ” practice,  they  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion : — “ That  certain  substances,  when  placed  in 
proper  relation  to  the  emanometer  of  Boyd,  produce, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  changes  in  the  abdominal 
wall  of  the  subject  of  a kind  which  may  be  detected  by 
percussion,”  and  that  “ this  is  tantamount  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  fundamental  proposition  underlying,  in 
common,  the  original  and  certain  other  forms  of  apparatus 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  so-called  electronic 
reactions  of  Abrams,  is  established  to  a very  high  degree 
of  probability.”  The  matter  cannot  rest  where  it  is. 
Such  amazing  assertions  do  not  appear  to  fit  in  with  what 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  called  “ the  fabric  of  thought.” 
Scepticism  and  credulity  must  be  equally  guarded  against 
lest  we  become  the  devotees  of  the  one  or  the  dupes  of 
the  other,  while  remembering  that  there  may  be  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  orthodox 
medical  philosophy. 

We  sanitarians  are  practical  folk,  guided  by  the  light  of 
reason,  concerned  with  matters  of  fact  and  actuated  by 
common  sense.  Bet  us  consider  some  less  exalted  and 
more  commonplace  topics  which  are  pressing  for  solution 
or  are  worthy  of  your  consideration  in  congress  assembled. 
The  effects  of  the  neglect  or  observance  of  sanitary  laws 
must  be  measured  largely  by  statistics.  Results  will  be 
stated  in  the  language  of  figures.  To  the  trite  observation 
that  figures  cannot  lie,  it  has  been  wittily  retorted  that 
liars  sometimes  figure.  While  one  should  not  under- 
estimate the  value  of  the  correct  observation  of  the  single 
fact,  regard  must  be  had  to  collation  of  single  facts  and 
the  generalisations  arising  therefrom.  Morbidity  and 
mortality  rates,  both  general  and  special,  are  dependent 
on  correct  certification,  registration  and  classification. 
Sanitary  science  and  law  alike  demand  that  the  cause  of 
death  shall  be  truly  stated.  Reform  in  matters  relating 
to  death  certification  and  coroners’  law  has  been  long 
overdue,  and  legislation,  repeatedly  promised,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  Statute  Book.  As"  long  ago  as  1893,  a 
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Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  “ inquire  into 
the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  law  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  dead,  for  securing  an  accurate  record  of  the  causes  of 
death  in  all  cases,  and  especially  for  detecting  when  death 
may  have  been  due  to  poison,  violence  or  criminal  neglect.’' 
The  revelations  disclosed  in  that  committee’s  report  were 
amazing,  but  the  remedies  for  the  abuses  it  related  are 
mostly  still  to  seek.  Many  deaths  are  uncertified  but  are, 
nevertheless,  registered,  and  interment  may  follow  without 
the  cause  of  death  being  medically  determined.  More- 
over, a medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  does  not 
necessarily  certify  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  death, 
and  cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  “ the  deceased  ” 
persons  named  in  certificates  were  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Even  a coroner’s  inquest  and  verdict  are  not 
always  convincing  and  their  findings  have  sometimes 
embarrassed  the  Registrar  General.  Two  classical  ex- 
amples, vouchsafed  by  the  Select  Committee,  may  be 
cited  : — 

1.  ” Death  from  stone  in  the  kidney,  which  stone  he 
swallowed  when  lying  on  a gravel  path  in  a state  of 
drunkenness.” 

2.  “ Child,  three  months  old,  found  dead,  but  no 
evidence  whether  born  alive.” 

The  preliminary  investigations  in  cases  of  uncertified 
or  suspicious  death  reported  to  a coroner,  and  upon  the 
result  of  which  the  determination  to  hold  an  inquest  or 
order  a post-mortem  examination  is  arrived  at,  are  usually 
conducted  by  an  official  unskilled  in  pathological  knowledge 
and  unknown  to  the  law.  The  earlier  experience  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  regard  to  certain  coroners’ 
officers  revealed  even  more  reprehensible  disqualifications 
for  the  duties  they  were  called  upon  to  perform.  I recall 
that,  when  Chairman  of  the  Public  Control  Committee  of 
the  Council  in  the  early  ’nineties  of  last  century,  some 
hundreds  of  inquests  in  London  were  held  amid  the  dese- 
crating surroundings  of  the  public  house,  while  mortuary 
accommodation  was  scandalously  inadequate  and  post- 
mortems were  sometimes  performed  under  railway  arches 
or  after  dark  with  a lantern  on  tombstones  in  secluded 
churchyards.  Under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891,  the  Council  promptly  set  to  work,  in  association 
with  the  local  authorities,  to  provide  model  coroners’  courts 
or  other  suitable  accommodation  for  inquests,  and  also 
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urged  the  Borough  Councils  to  the  provision  of  proper 
mortuary  accommodation  to  which  bodies  awaiting  in- 
terment might  be  removed  from  the  crowded  homes  of  the 
living,  and  where  sentiment  should  be  respected  and 
sanitation  satisfied.  Though  administration  has  thus 
effected  much,  legislation  still  lags  behind. 

I remember  in  1895,  1896  and  again  in  1907,  voicing 
deputations  to  three  successive  Cord  Chancellors,  Cords 
Herschell,  Halsbury  and  Loreburn,  urging  reforms  in  death 
certification  and  coroners'  law.  From  all  we  received 
promises  of  sympathetic  and  serious  consideration,  but 
practically  nothing  has  been  done.  A Bill  has,  I under- 
stand, been  introduced  this  session  by  a private  medical 
member  dealing  with  certain  reforms  in  the  matter  of 
death  certification  and  disposal  of  the  dead  ; but,  in  view 
of  a promise  made  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  a Government 
Bill  on  the  whole  subject,  the  prospects  of  the  private 
member's  venture  are  not  roseate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Home  Secretary’s  assurances  may  prove  more  fruitful 
than  those  of  the  three  Lord  Chancellors  who  kept  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  it  to  the  hope. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  transition  in  the  matter 
of  the  examination  required  of  those  who  seek  to  become 
Sanitary  Inspectors.  The  old  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Ex- 
amination Board  is  to  give  place  to  a new  association 
registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1908-1917,  entitled 
the  “ Royal  Sanitary  Institute  and  Sanitary  Inspectors 
Examination  Joint  Board.”  This  Board  is  to  hold  ex- 
aminations, grant  certificates,  prescribe  courses  of  training 
and  maintain  a Register  ; it  is  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
30  persons,  of  whom  15  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  (12  being  representative  of  certain  institutions),  3 
by  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  two  by 
this  Association.  Having  myself  been  appointed  in  respect 
of  the  University  of  London,  I have  been  enabled  to  observe 
the  zealous  service  which  Mr.  Kershaw  and  Mr.  Johnson 
are  rendering  at  the  preliminary  sessions  of  the  new  Board 
in  its  present  embryonic  condition. 

The  new  departure  is  in  harmony  with  the  desire  to 
achieve  a one-portal  system  to  the  profession  of  Sanitary 
Inspector,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  intend  to  issue  an 
order,  to  operate  from  some  date  in  1926,  recognising  the 
certificate  of  the  Joint  Board  in  lieu  of  the  two  certificates 
at  present  recognised  under  article  16  of  the  Sanitary 
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Officers’  Order,  1922.  Some  diversion  was  occasioned  at 
the  earlier  meetings  of  the  new  body  by  a claim  from  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  ably  voiced  bv  Professor  Hope 
and  Sir  JohnUtting,  for  similar  recognition  by  the  Minister 
of  the  University’s  “ certificate  of  sanitary  knowledge  ” to 
that  which  it  is  proposed  to  accord  to  the  certificate  of 
the  New  Joint  Board.  The  claim  appeared  to  conflict 
with  the  object  of  the  one-portal  advocates,  and  also  to 
raise  the  question  of  certificates  which  might  be  given  by 
other  Universities.  It  was  urged  that  the  case  of  Liverpool 
was  exceptional,  that  its  University  School  of  Hygiene 
had  existed  since  1887,  that  for  three  years  prior  to  that 
date  public  health  instruction  had  been  given  to  Inspectors, 
and  that  since  the  school  became  incorporated  in  the 
University  (when  the  latter  received  its  Charter  in  1903)  it 
had  grown  and  prospered  to  a remarkable  degree. 

As  a University  representative  myself,  I could  not  fail 
to  sympathise,  to  a considerable  extent,  with  the  aspirations 
of  Liverpool.  My  own  University,  as  long  ago  as  1875, 
instituted  an  examination  of  very  wide  scope  and  high 
standard  in  “Subjects  relating  to  the  Public  Health.” 
Dr.  Farr,  Sir  John  Simon,  Captain  Douglas  Galton  and 
Professor  de  Chaumont  were  among  the  earliest  examiners 
for  the  London  certificate.  It  was  true  that  this  examination 
was  intended  for  those  who  had  already  graduated  as 
Bachelors  of  Medicine,  and  it  has  since,  perhaps  unwisely, 
been  turned  into  an  M.D.  examination  in  State  Medicine. 
The  London  University  examination  was,  therefore,  not 
adapted  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  Health  Visitors,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Liverpool  certificate.  After  con- 
sideration of  the  question  by  a Special  Committee  the  Joint 
Board,  at  its  last  meeting,  accepted  as  a new  clause  for 
insertion  in  its  articles  of  association  a scheme  whereby 
I niversitv  examinations  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  should, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Minister,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  be  deemed  to  be  examinations  held  by  the 
new  Board. 

The  agenda  for  this  conference  would  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  variegated  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  tastes  and  satisfy  the  most  omnivorous  appetites . 
There  are  some  standing  dishes  or  pieces  de  resistance 
such  as  Milk,  Smoke,  Slum  Clearance  and  Housing,  on  all 
of  which  there  is  generally  something  new  to  be  said. 

Met  as  we  are  in  a sea-port  city,  through  which  more  than 
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in  which  one-seventh  of  the  world’s  tonnage  is  registered, 
it  is  fitting  that  you  should  devote  attention  to  marine 
sanitation,  and  port  sanitary  administration  ; while  the 
new  meat  regulations  which  came  into  force  on  April  1st 
last  must  have  given  occasion  for  varied  experiences  on 
which  it  will  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  compare  notes. 

I can  only  envy,  without  daring  to  emulate,  the  technical 
knowledge  which  you  gentlemen  possess  upon  each  and 
all  of  the  multifarious  activities  allotted  to  you  under  the 
Sanitary  Officers’  Order,  involving  acquaintance  with 
statutes  and  regulations  which  might  tax  the  most  capacious 
memory  and  perplex  the  most  analytic  mind. 

Milk,  that  ideal  food  as  distilled  by  normal  nature,  of 
which  both  farmers  and  physiologists  assert  we  take  too 
little  in  comparison  with  Sweden  and  the  United  States, 
is  also,  alas,  an  excellent  culture  medium  for  multitudes 
of  bacteria.  No  Statute  or  Order  can  guarantee  its  delivery 
germ-free,  but  we  must  rest  content  with  limiting  the 
dosage  of  micro-organisms  by  ten  thousands,  or  hundreds 
of  thousands,  to  the  cubic  centimetre.  Bast  year,  at 
Whitley  Bay,  in  his  lecture  to  the  Conference,  Professor 
Gilchrist,  of  the  Armstrong  College,  seemed  somewhat 
sceptical  on  the  question  of  grading.  He  assured  us  that 
the  great  bulk  of  ungraded  milk  now  being  sold  was  in 
excellent  condition  and  that,  if  he  knew  ordinary  precautions- 
were  taken  with  its  production,  he  would  prefer  un-pas- 
teurised  to  pasteurised  milk.  There  seem  to  be  two 
schools  of  thought  on  this  matter.  The  one  seeks  strict 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  supply  from  the  source  and 
discounts  reliance  upon  subsequent  purifying  processes 
lest  these  should  distract  attention  from  such  initial  pre- 
cautions ; the  other,  distrustful  of  the  source  and  intent 
upon  the  efficacy  of  methods  of  purification,  would  look 
to  the  latter  for  safeguarding  consumers  from  all  deleterious 
contamination.  Both  are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  which 
may  supervene  after  the  milk  has  been  delivered  in  the 
home  of  the  consumer.  Farmers,  veterinary  surgeons  and 
vSanitary  Inspectors  may  have  done  their  best  to  secure  the 
purveyance  of  an  irreproachable  article,  but  careless- 
housewifery  and  uncleanly  storage  may  neutralise  their 
efforts  and  introduce  new  perils  to  infant  health  and  life. 

Your  first  president,  Sir' Edwin  Chadwick,  truly  observed 
“ that  the  removal  of  noxious  physical  circumstances  and 
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the  promotion  of  civic,  household  and  personal  clean- 
liness are  necessary  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  since  sound  morality  and  refinement  in  manners 
and  health  are  not  long  found  co-existent  with  filthy 
habits  amongst  any  class  of  the  community.” 

Purity  of  the  air  is  not  less  essential  to  health  than  purity 
of  food.  A man  is  said  to  consume  54  lbs.  of  liquid  and  solid 
food  per  day,  but  he  consumes  or  respires  341bs.  by  weight  of 
air  per  day.  Nevertheless,  the  fouling  of  the  atmosphere 
by  Smoke,  despite  legislative  efforts  since  1845,  continues 
for  the  most  part  unabated.  Past  March  I had  the  pleasure 
of  presiding  at  a Chadwick  lecture  at  the  Inner  Temple 
Hall  by  Lord  Newton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1914-21,  whose  recommendations  still  await 
Government  action.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it 
wTas  evident  that  the  status  quo  is  not  without  its  apologists  ; 
industrial  delinquents  accused  the  domestic  chimney  of 
being  the  chief  offender  and  urged  the  retention  of  qualifying 
phrases  such  as  “ as  far  as  practicable,”  ” best  available 
means,”  etc.,  which  had  been  the  weak  spots  in  existing 
legislation  against  industrial  smoke.  The  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  hygienic  and  therapeutic  properties  of  light, 
even  artificially  produced  with  a mercurial  vapour  quartz 
lamp  when  solar  light  is  unavailable,  should  support  the 
efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  abate  the  smoke  and  fog 
nuisance  of  our  large  towns  whereby  urban  populations 
are  deprived  of  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  sunlight  enjoyed 
by  the  surrounding  country. 

A glance  through  last  year’s  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Port  Sanitary  Authority,  by  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Mussen, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  complexity  of  the  duties 
involved,  the  resourcefulness  displayed  and  the  services 
to  the  community  vouchsafed  by  the  staff  engaged  in  this 
exacting  work.  Precautions  against  the  import  of  exotic 
infectious  diseases,  the  inspection,  sanitation  and  disin- 
fection of  ships,  the  supervision  of  arriving  aliens  and  of 
departing  emigrants,  the  inspection  and  sampling  of 
imported  foodstuffs,  and  an  incessant  war  upon  rats  and 
other  vermin,  provide  a fine  record  of  difficult t and  often 
unpleasant,  labour  ably  accomplished.  When  to  these 
are  added  the  duties  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
City  and  to  the  Education  Committee  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Yet  the 
general  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  City  is  most 
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satisfactory  ; with  a population  now  well  over  800,000, 
the  death-rate  is  down  to  13.7  per  1,000,  half  what  it  was 
a generation  ago,  and  the  infant  mortality,  which  was  over 
200  per  1,000  births  in  1897,  has  now  dropped  below  the 
100.  While  typhus  has  disappeared,  influenza  and  en- 
cephalitis lethargica,  with  the  mental  and  moral  compli- 
cations of  the  latter,  were  unwelcome  visitants  in  1923  and 
1924.  Sir  William  Hamer  has  more  than  once  called 
attention  to  the  affinity  of  influenza,  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
polio-myelitis  and  encephalitis,  and  regards  them  as  variants 
of  a common  stock,  and,  if  due  to  an  ultra-visible  virus, 
holds  that  such  virus  must  be  liable  to  transmutation. 

This  is,  I believe,  the  third  occasion  on  which  our  Associ- 
ation has  chosen  Liverpool  for  its  Annual  Conference.  In 
1888  it  met  here  under  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick’s  presidency, 
and  in  1908  under  that  of  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne, 
my  illustrious  predecessor.  This  recurrent  choice  of  Liver- 
pool for  your  gathering  is  not  surprising.  Alike  in  civic 
progress,  philanthropic  zeal,  sanitary  reform  and  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  Liverpool  will  hold  her  own  in  com- 
parison with  any  great  urban  community  or  commercial 
seaport.  It  was  not  always  so.  Chadwick,  your  first 
president,  in  his  ever  memorable  report  on  the  “ Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain  ” 
in  1842,  cites  the  indescribable  filth  of  the  cellar-dwellings, 
of  the  unpaved,  unsewered  and  therefore  pestilential, 
courts  of  Liverpool.  In  1840  more  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  among  the  working  class  population  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  Typhus  was  endemic  rather  than  epi- 
demic among  the  troglodyte  dwellers  in  these  under- 
ground hovels,  and  Dr.  Currie  attributed  its  prevalence  to 
“ want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,”  aggravated  by 
” damp,  fatigue,  sorrow  and  hunger.” 

The  natural  endowments  and  situation  of  Liverpool  were 
only  turned  to  account  within  the  last  250  years.  Its  rapid 
commercial  development  as  the  gate-way  of  over-seas  trade, 
more  especially  to  the  new  world,  outran  municipal  and 
sanitary  efforts  until  the  latter  part  of  the  XIXth  century. 
Unrecorded  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  village  on  the 
Mersey  was  chartered  by  King  John,  who  found  it  useful  for 
embarking  troops  to  Ireland.  Described  as  a poor, 
decayed  town  ” in  the  XI Vth  century,  it  was  ravaged  by  the 
Black  Death,  the  Sweating  Sickness,  and  later  by  the  Plague . 
Under  the  Stuarts,  a puritan  stronghold  amid  surrounding 
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Royalism,  it  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Prince  Rupert. 
Out  rivalling  Chester  and  Bristol  as  a port  its  burghers 
threw  off  the  shackles  of  feudalism,  built  docks,  imported 
raw  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  exported  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  Privateering  became  a flourishing  adven- 
ture and,  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  River- 
pool  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  chief  slave 
port  in  Europe.  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  contributed 
contingents  to  the  congested  population  of  the  city.  The 
age  of  coal  and  iron,  of  factor}^  development,  of  the  in- 
ventions of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright  and  Cartwright,  added  to 
the  affluence  of  its  merchants  and  to  the  hardships  of  the 
proletariat.  Yet  amid  these  unpropitious  surroundings 
the  spirit  of  “ the  new  philanthropy  ” was  working  its 
leavening  influence.  Reformers,  philanthropists,  patrons 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  liberal-minded  and  large-hearted 
citizens,  zealous  doctors,  divines  (conformist  and  non- 
conformist), whom  I refrain  from  enumerating  lest  I should 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission,  but  whose  names  are  writ 
large  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  benefactors  of 
Liverpool,  set  to  work  to  redeem  their  city  from  the  re- 
proaches levelled  at  her  reputation.  The  water  supply, 
once  intermittently  and  grudgingly  supplied  by  profit- 
seeking  companies,  now  under  municipal  management  and 
derived  from  Lake  Vrynwy,  has  become  pure  and  abundant. 
The  common  schools,  once  described  as  “ wretched  in  the 
extreme,”  have  become  models  of  their  kind,  technical 
instruction  followed,  a University  college  was  established, 
and,  in  1903,  Liverpool  became  a University  town. 

Infectious  diseases,  once  huddled  into  workhouse  wards, 
were  notified,  isolated  in  commodious  hospitals,  and  their 
prevalence  and  fatality  thereby  vastly  reduced.  Thanks 
to  a succession  of  able  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  gallantly 
supported  by  an  efficient  band  of  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
rookeries  were  rooted  out,  common  lodging-houses  were 
cleansed,  food  supplies  were  safeguarded,  refuse  removed 
nuisances  suppressed  and  the  death  rate,  which  had  been 
over  40  per  1,000  in  1866,  fell  to  14  per  1,000  in  recent 
years. 

No  one  can  reflect  on  the  evolution  of  sanitary  reform 
in  Liverpool  and  the  conversion  of  the  city  from  being  a 
bv-word  for  urban  squalor  and  neglect  to  its  present  proud 
position,  instinct  with  philanthropic  endeavour,  academic 
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zeal  and  hygienic  achievement,  without  feeling  one’s  belief 
in  progress  strengthened  and  sustained. 

In  the  bad  old  days  one  might  have  asked,  with  Blake, 
whether  aught  of  noble  effort  could  “ shine  forth  upon 
these  clouded  hills,”  or  if  Jerusalem  could  ere  be  built 
“ among  these  dark  Satanic  mills.”  And  while  we  rejoice 
in  the  progress  of  Liverpool,  typical  of  many  other  lesser 
urban  communities,  I bid  you  gentlemen,  as  Sanitary 
reformers  and  practical  men,  to  acquire  fresh  inspiration 
for  the  future  from  these  triumphs  of  the  past  ; even  if 
you  may  not  realise  your  ideal  you  can  always  idealise 
the  real,  you  can  ” hitch  your  wagon  to  a star  ” and 
exclaim  with  Blake  : — 

“ Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 

Bring  me  my  spear !— Oh  clouds  unfold ! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

I will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land! 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

to  the 

Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  at 

Ramsgate,  1926. 


WERE  it  not  that  Sanitary  Science  is  ever  opening  up 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  it  would  be  a difficult 
task  for  a President  who  is  addressing  this  Annual 
Conference  for  the  fifth  time  to  direct  your  attention  to  some 
topics  not  already  worn  threadbare,  or  else  to  bore  you  with 
the  tedium  of  a twice-told  tale.  But  of  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
thanks  to  an  assiduous  legislature  and  to  municipal  zeal, 
it  may  be  truly  said  they  are — 

workers  ever  reaping  something  new, 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 
that  they  will  do." 

Since  our  last  very  successful  gathering  at  Eiverpool, 
there  has,  moreover,  intervened  a Conference  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  in  Eondon  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  upon  which  I was  summoned  to  inflict 
a Presidential  Address,  and  to  whose  Historical  Volume 
on  the  Progress  of  Sanitation  in  the  last  fifty  years  I was 
enjoined  to  contribute  an  article  from  a public  adminis- 
trator’s point  of  view.  This  eventful  celebration  has,  how- 
ever, not  facilitated  my  pleasing  task  in  endeavouring  to 
serve  up  to  a body  of  experts  in  the  science  and  art  of 
sanitation  either  nutriment  palatable  to  their  taste  or 
pabulum  which  they  have  not  already  digested.  Never- 
theless, the  past  year  has  not  been  otherwise  uneventful 
in  subjects  relating  to  the  public  health  in  those  wider 
aspects  upon  which  you  have  indulgently  permitted  your 
Presidents  to  descant,  and  in  which,  being  cognate  and 
kindred  to  the  work  of  your  own  profession,  you  have  not 
failed  to  betray  a lively  and  helpful  interest. 
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Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  some  of  these  topics, 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  Jubilee  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
awakened  for  me  many  reminiscences.  I recall  its  found- 
ation in  1876.  My  father,  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins,  was  an  original 
member,  and  among  the  varied  activities,  which  he  com- 
bined with  exhibiting  on  the  line  in  the  Academy,  and 
hunting  in  pink  and  top-boots  with  the  Royal  Buck- 
hounds,  was  a zealous  advocacy  of  sanitary  reform.  As  a 
youthful  undergraduate,  I accompanied  him  to  the  early 
meetings  of  the  Institute  in  Spring  Gardens  and  Conduit 
Street,  and  there  met  Chadwick,  your  venerable  founder, 
vSir  B.  W.  Richardson,  who  was  later  my  colleague  at  the 
Temperance  Hospital,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  my  examiner 
at  Condon  University,  and  other  pioneers  of  Sanitary 
Science  before  its  vogue  became  either  popular  or  fashion- 
able. Your  Association  has,  from  its  foundation  in  1883, 
through  its  Presidents  and  by  the  Examination  link,  main- 
tained a friendly  and  self-respecting  relation  towards  the 
vSanitary  Institute.  In  1902,  at  Manchester,  I was  requested 
to  deliver,  at  its  22nd  Annual  Congress,  what  was  called 
the  “ popular  lecture,"  and  spoke  on  “ The  Man  versus 
the  Microbe,"  and,  in  1913,  at  Exeter,  gave  an  address 
entitled  "The  Chadwick  School  of  Thought:  an  Appeal 
from  the  New  Sanitarians  to  the  Old."  I then  ventured  to 
claim  that  “ sanitarians  need  not  be  discouraged  by  some 
extreme  developments  which  have  emanated  from  the 
laboratory,  nor  regard  their  occupation  as  superseded 
and  their  hygienic  principles  discredited  " ; that  sanitation 
had,  in  fact,  not  been  pushed  off  the  stage,  as  some  had 
vainly  imagined,  by  the  advent  of  Bacteriology. 

At  the  Jubilee  Congress  of  the  Institute,  last  July,  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Bournemouth,  led  off  with  a wise  and  thoughtful 
retrospect  of  the  role  of  the  Inspector  during  fifty  years  of 
sanitary  progress,  and  he  was  followed  by  a series  of  admir- 
able addresses  to  the  Conference  from  Messrs.  Topping, 
McHugh,  Keeley  and  Speake,  which  evoked  excellent  dis- 
cussions. Mr.  Clark,  of  Chiswick,  recorded  our  doings  and 
counted  our  heads,  and  I was  assured  that  no  gathering  of 
the  Congress  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a more  cordial  and 
wholesome  esprit  de  corps  among  Sanitary  Inspectors  than 
is  to  be  found — shall  I say  it  ? — even  among  Medical  Officers 
of  Health.  This  was  happily  illustrated  last  winter  by  the 
symposium  at  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  preside,  when 
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you  recognised  in  a tangible  form  the  high  appreciation 
you  have  for  the  invaluable  services  of  your  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Humphery. 

It  is  well  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  and  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Examination  Board  has 
been  duly  incorporated,  that  it  has  held  its  first  statutory 
general  meeting  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  function. 
Courses  of  training  have  been  announced,  and  the  results 
of  examinations  already  held  suggest  that  a high  standard 
is  being  exacted.  Centres  and  dates  have  been  announced 
for  examinations  in  1927,  and,  except  for  some  anxiety  on 
the  score  of  finance  which  a parsimonious  Government  has 
hitherto  refrained  from  relieving,  everything  appears  to  be 
proceeding  according  to  plan.  Mr.  Johnson  (at  whose 
restoration  to  health  we  rejoice)  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  as  I 
can  personally  testify,  are  zealous  in  watching  your  in- 
terests, and  they  share  my  desire  that  the  high  standard 
of  preliminary  examinations,  as  indicated  by  the  character 
of  those  approved  in  the  Regulations,  shall  not  be  whittled 
down  by  the  acceptance  of  lower  or  merely  technical  alter- 
natives. There  are,  I know,  those  who  nowadays  dis- 
parage all  examination  tests,  and  who  would  even  confer 
University  degrees  as  if  they  were  but  the  certificates  given 
by  professors  to  their  own  students.  Such  superior  persons, 
accordingly,  abominate  independent  and  impartial  examina- 
tions by  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  “ external 
examiners.”  They  ignore  the  fact  that  a man  who  plucks 
his  own  pupil  thereby  condemns  his  own  teaching,  and 
that  where  examinations  are  tests  for  fitness  for  public 
service,  as  in  the  case  of  medical  men,  sanitary  inspectors 
and  other  professions,  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  affords 
insufficient  guarantee  of  adequate  qualification. 

The  General  Medical  Council,  whose  action  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  much  criticism  in  the  Press  and  in 
Parliament,  is  by  statute  directed  to  see  “ that  persons 
requiring  medical  aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
qualified  from  unqualified  practitioners.”  The  law,  as  I 
reminded  the  House  of  Commons  in  1917,  does  not  forbid 
medical  treatment  by  unqualified  practitioners  except  in 
the  case  of  venereal  diseases.  With  that  anomalous  excep- 
tion any  one  may  sell  medical  advice.  But  the  law,  by  a 
process  of  registration,  based  upon  training  and  examina- 
tions, enables  the  public  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
trained  and  tested  and  others,  and  precludes  the  latter 
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from  representing  themselves  as  the  former.  Provided 
that  the  profession  is  open  to  receive  new  knowledge  from 
any  quarter,  and  is  not  prone  to  favour  any  particular 
doctrine  or  dogma,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  this 
to  take  exception  to.  Neither  Pasteur  nor  Chadwick 
qualified  as  medical  practitioners,  but  their  teaching  pro- 
foundly affected  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  has  been 
said  that  a profession  never  reforms  itself,  and  there  is 
need  alike  for  receptivity  to  new  ideas  as  well  as  for  correc- 
tive contact  with  outside  public  opinion.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  a body  statutorily  set  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  with  disciplinary  powers  over  a profession, 
should  include  representatives  of  the  public  whom  it  claims 
to  serve,  as  well  as  of  the  profession  which  it  seeks  to  con- 
trol and  protect,  or,  alternatively,  that  some  form  of  appeal 
should  lie  against  a purely  professional  judgment.  These 
principles  are  not  less  applicable  in  other  professions  than 
they  are  in  the  case  of  medicine,  and  it  would  be  entertain- 
ing to  watch  the  progress  of  legislation  for  that  purpose  in 
the  case  of  the  Law,  a profession  which  is  so  richly  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Times,  in  a caustic  leader  on  the  General  Medical 
Council  and  its  President’s  apologia  in  regard  to  a recent 
notorious  case,  welcomed,  as  a salutary  innovation,  the 
announcement  that,  for  the  first  time  in  its  long  history, 
a layman  is  to  sit  as  a member  of  that  body.  Lay  criticism 
of  the  profession,  though  resented  in  some  quarters,  can, 
nevertheless,  be  helpful,  even  if  sometimes  ill-informed  or 
unjust,  and  need  not  either  disturb  equanimity  nor  excite 
bitter  recrimination.  A statutory  professional  body,  whose 
raison  d’etre  is  the  public  welfare,  should  not  be  intolerant 
of  public  opinion  or  unduly  sensitive  to  comments  in  the 
public  Press.  Those  who  really  desire  to  educate  the  com- 
munity on  questions  of  public  health  and  sanitary  reform 
would  do  well  to  make  to  themselves  friends  of  the  Mammon 
of  Journalism,  lest,  failing  to  do  so,  they  become  a by- word 
in  the  mocker’s  mouth.  A recent  leading  article  in  The 
Times,  I noticed,  concluded  with  the  wholesome  generalisa- 
tion that  “ the  prevention  of  ill-health  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  its  cure,  and  that,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
healthy  community,  the  sanitary  side  may  be  more 
efficacious  than  the  medical  side  of  medical  science.”  When 
one  reads  in  the  last  report  of  the  Registrar-General  that 
the  standardised  death-rate  for  England  and  Wales  was 
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10.7  per  1,000  in  1924,  and  the  infantile  death-rate  75  per 
1,000  births,  or  about  one-half  what  they  were  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  sanitary  reformers  need  not  quail  or  blench 
before  their  critics  and  detractors. 

Sir  William  Hamer’s  valedictory  report  on  the  Health  of 
London  takes  a retrospective  survey  of  the  progress  made 
since  the  L.C.C.  was  born.  Comparison  is  made  with  Man- 
chester, and  the  conclusions  reached  might  justly  be  applied 
to  the  country  as  a whole.  The  broad  generalisations 
arrived  at  are  that  the  most  important  influences  which 
have,  apart  from  economic  conditions,  governed  the  marked 
improvement  in  public  health  during  the  last  40  years, 
are  : (1)  The  removal  of  organic  filth,  whether  without 
or  within  the  habitations  of  the  people  ” ; and  (2)  “ The 
control  of  infectious  disease.”  These  wise  conclusions,  the 
outcome  of  wide  experience,  do  but  verify  and  vindicate — 
and,  indeed,  recite  in  almost  identical  language — the  deduc- 
tions reached  by  your  first  President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick, 
in  his  epoch-making  “ Survey  into  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes  of  Great  Britain,”  exactly  84 
years  ago. 

Hamer’s  report  on  London’s  health  in  1925,  though  the 
joint  product  of  himself  and  his  successor  in  the  Medical 
Officership  for  the  county,  reflects  those  wholesome  philo- 
sophic speculations  which  have,  in  general,  characterised 
his  contributions  to  pathology  and  epidemiology.  Comment 
is  made  on  the  eloquent  testimony  to  sanitary  effort 
afforded  by  “ the  practical  extinction  or  conspicuous 
decline  in  prevalence  of  the  chief  zymotics.”  Not  a single 
case  of  plague,  cholera  or  typhus  in  London  in  1925.  Only 
10  cases  of  small-pox,  with  one  death,  and  49  deaths  from 
typhoid.  On  the  other  hand,  measles  was  responsible  for 
345  deaths,  whooping  cough  for  869,  and  influenza  for 
1,082.  The  report  bears  testimon}^  to  Sir  William  Hamer’s 
recognition  of  the  influence  of  soil  as  well  as  seed,  of  the 
mutability  of  microbes,  of  the  instability  of  specificity, 
and  of  the  evolution  of  disease,  on  which  I have  so  often 
dwelt.  Scepticism  is  avowed  towards  the  bacteriologists’ 
claims  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  typhoid, 
while  ridicule  is  cast  upon  those  who  would  discard  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  isolation  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
infection in  favour  of  the  segregation  of  “ well  persons  ” 
and  the  avoidance  of  kissing  and  hand-shaking,  in  obedience 
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to  the  doctrine  imported  from  Germany  of  the  tf  healthy 
carrier.” 

Simon  was  wont  to  criticise  Chadwick  and  his  school  of 
sanitary  reformers  for  immensely  underrating  or  ignoring 
the  importance  of  morbid  contagia  in  their  “ perfectly 
proper  zeal  against  filth,”  and  to  such  attitude  he  attri- 
buted what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  “ their  want  of 
any  notable  success  in  more  distinctively  pathological 
directions.”  Such  criticism  was,  however,  not  well- 
founded.  Chadwick  stood  in  the  line  of  those  reformers 
who,  recognising  the  fact  and  dangers  of  infection,  advo- 
cated, to  use  his  own  words,  “ the  separation  of  the  affected 
from  the  unaffected,  by  home  treatment  if  possible,  if  not, 
by  providing  small  temporary  accommodation,  in  either 
case  obviating  the  necessity  of  removing  the  sick  to  a dis- 
tance and  the  danger  of  aggregating  cases  in  large  hospitals, 
a proceeding  liable  to  augment  the  death-rates  during 
epidemics.”  Indeed,  I doubt  whether  we  fully  realise  how 
great  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  infection  and  contagion  in 
the  spread  of  certain  diseases,  and  the  extent  to  which 
their  propagation  may  be  controlled  by  early  separation 
of  the  sick  from  the  healthy.  The  teaching  of  Moses  in 
regard  to  isolation  “ without  the  camp  ” of  those  afflicted 
with  certain  diseases  generically  spoken  of  as  leprosy  and 
his  rules  for  disinfection  of  persons  and  things  were  in  the 
middle  ages  forgotten  or  ignored.  Sydenham’s  view  of 
what  Farr  taught  us  to  speak  of  as  zymotic  diseases, 
namely,  that  they  were  attributable  to  the  " epidemic 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,”  was  not  calculated  to 
achieve  their  restriction.  Boerhaave,  of  Leyden  (1668 — 
1730),  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  the  spread  of  small- 
pox and  other  fevers  was  attributable  to  contagion,  while 
Mead,  in  1720,  devised  methods  for  arresting  the  advance 
of  plague  by  means  of  notification,  isolation  and  disinfec- 
tion. Rast,  of  Lyons,  in  1763,  and  Faust,  of  Leipzig, 
in  1796,  elaborated  systems  for  dealing  with  small-pox  as 
with  plague,  not  by  propagating  it  by  inoculation,  but  by 
stamping  it  out  by  isolating  the  infected.  In  this  country, 
Haygarth,  of  Chester  (1793),  and,  later,  Sir  James  Simpson 
(1868),  advocated  the  methods  of  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases  which  have  tardily,  but  in  most  cases  effectively, 
been  put  into  practice,  and  are  accepted  as  the  routine 
procedure  to-day. 


The  ultimate  nature  of  infection  and  the  intimate  patho- 
logy of  contagion  have  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated.  The 
process  was  defined  by  Simon  as  that  whereby  “ the  affected 
body  or  part  causes  a disease  like  its  own  to  arise  in  other 
bodies  or  other  parts.”*  He  questioned  whether  the 
popular  impression  that  only  specific  inflammations  were 
communicable  was  correct,  holding,  on  the  contra^,  that 
contagiousness  was  a generic  and  essential  quality  inherent 
in  the  inflammatory  process  and  that  “ the  excitement  of 
tissue  which  constitutes  inflammation  is  a state  which 
essentially  tends  to  diffuse  and  equalise  itself  like  heat  and 
other  dynamical  undulations. Then,  again,  we  should 
do  well  to  remember  that  even  in  nervous  affections  or 
psychopathies  there  are  records  of  epidemics,  and  their 
spread  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  infection  ; you  may 
call  it  imitation  or  mimicry,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
exclude  it  from  the  definition  quoted  from  Simon.  Thus, 
epidemics  of  chorea  or  St.  Vitus’  Dance  have  arisen  in 
institutions  and  seminaries  from  first  cases  and  their  spread 
has  been  checked  by  isolation.  The  Dancing  manias  or 
phrenzies  in  Germany  in  the  XVth  century,  epidemics  of 
Tarantism  in  Italy,  of  Hysteria  and  Ecstasy  in  Sweden, 
and  of  the  “ jumpers  ” in  Cornwall  in  1760  and  1812,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  epidemiologists  like  Hirsch,| 
while  common  experience  reminds  us  there  is  nothing  so 
infectious  as  yawning,  which,  however,  I am  painfully 
aware,  may  originate  de  novo  in  the  course  of  long-winded 
addresses. 

The  advent  of  bacteriology  appeared  for  a time  to  afford 
an  all-sufficient  parasitic  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  infection  and  to  stress  the  importance  of  specificity,  but, 
as  Flexner  truly  remarked,  it  “ has,  up  to  now,  distributed 
its  favours  unequally.  . . It  has  yielded,  in  some  instances, 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  small,  and  withheld,  in  others, 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  great  importance.  In  respect  of 
the  common  and  highly  contagious  diseases,  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  for  example,  the  progress  has  been  slight.” 
Robert  Boyle  said  that  he  who  understands  fermentation 
would  be  able  to  give  a fair  account  of  infection.  But  is 


*Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  ; Article,  “ Contagion.” 
t Holmes’  System  of  Surgery,  1883.  Vol.  i,  Article  “ Inflammation." 
J Handbook  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology,  Vol,  iii, 
pp.  523-535. 
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fermentation  always  a biological  process,  and  what  is  the 
role  of  micro-organisms  in  the  two  processes  so  compared  ? 
What  part  is  played  by  enzymes,  “ unorganised  ferments," 
and  by  “ contact  ’’  or  katalytic  action  ? Amongst  so-called 
“ filter-passers  ” and  “ ultra- visible  ” viruses,  “ protein 
molecules,”  and  “ chromatin  grains,”  we  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching some  missing  link  between  the  organic  and 
inorganic,  whose  reactions  upon  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
man  and  other  animals  may  determine  or  explain  pheno- 
mena which  we  designate  infectious  diseases. 

Simon’s  reproach  of  Chadwick  and  the  sanitarians  for 
their  want  of  success  in  pathological  discovery  was  possibly 
based  on  too  limited  a view  of  the  meaning  of  pathology. 
Epidemiological  investigations  and  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  disease,  no  less  than  the  pursuit  of  the  infinitely 
little  and  the  ultra-microscopic,  have  shed  light  on  the 
causes  and  the  prevention  of  plagues  and  pestilences.  As 
I have  before  remarked  : “ The  possibilities  of  environment 
are  not  exhausted  by  the  confectionery  of  the  laboratory," 
and  diseases  like  typhus,  for  which  no  appropriate  microbe 
has  been  assigned,  have,  nevertheless,  been  vanquished 
by  the  adoption  of  the  very  principles  which  Chadwick 
and  the  sanitarians  have  promulgated.  If  Bacteriologists 
have  had  their  successes  they  have  had  also  not  only  failures 
but  the  renunciation  at  discretion  of  confident  assertions 
as  to  the  causal  agencies  of  many  diseases.  One  need  only 
refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Klein’s  experiences  with  sheep-pox, 
with  the  bacilli  of  swine-fever  and  the  streptococcus  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  by  way  of  illustration.  Still  more 
recently,  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  filter- 
passing viruses  in  influenza,  trench  fever,  encephalitis, 
nephritis,  and  rabies,  with  the  possible  addition  of  mumps, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  was  disappointingly  invalidated 
by  the  later  recognition  that  the  cultures  in  question  were 
grossly  contaminated  and  that  the  so-called  causal  or- 
ganisms were  either  staphylococcal  or  diphtheroid  bacteria 
or  else  stained  granules  of  precipitated  protein.* 

Ket  us  pay  due  homage  to  microbial,  protozoal  and 
biochemical  researches,  and  duly  assess  the  value  of  their 
results  ; but,  while  tithing  our  “mint  and  anise  and  cumin," 
let  us  not  forget  the  weightier  matters  of  sanitary  law, 
remembering  that  “ wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children.” 


* British  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  1,  May  17th,  and  August  23,  1919; 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Lunacy  has 
served  to  re-discover  and  re-emphasise  the  principle  that 
“ the  treatment  of  mental  disorder  should  approximate 
as  nearly  to  the  treatment  of  physical  ailments  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  special  safeguards  which  are  indispensable 
when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  infringed/’  Attention 
was  also  again  directed  to  the  advisability  of  early  treat- 
ment and  the  inadvisability  of  too  early  resort  to  certifica- 
tion. The  value  of  research  into  the  causes  of  mental 
disease  was  stressed  and  the  Commissioners  held  that  “ the 
problem  of  insanity  is  essentially  a public  health  problem, 
and  the  administration  of  the  lunacy  code  should  be  asso- 
ciated as  far  as  possible  with  public  health  administration 
rather  than  with  the  Poor  Law.”  So  here  again  it  is 
possible  the  services  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  may  be  in  re- 
quest and  the  variety  of  their  duties  further  extended  if 
called  upon  to  “ minister  to  a mind  diseased.”  When  I 
joined  the  London  County  Council  in  1892,  and  took  part 
in  its  asylum  work,  I was  struck  with  the  necessity  for 
more  scientific  study  of  the  pathology  of  insanity  and  also 
with  the  need  for  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  asylums’  officers 
in  the  way  of  provision  of  assured  pensions  and  other 
amenities.  In  1907  I accordingly  introduced  and  piloted 
through  Parliament  the  Asylums  Officers’  Superannuation 
Act,  and  in  1895  set  on  foot  an  enquiry  into  the  need  for, 
and  means  of  effecting,  a more  scientific  investigation  into 
the  pathology  of  insanity.  The  outcome  of  the  enquiry 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Claybury  Laboratory,  to 
which  we  appointed  the  late  Sir  Frederic  Mott  as  Super- 
intendent. A series  of  “ Archives  of  Neurology  ” from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  borne  witness  to  the  impulse  thus 
given  in  this  country  to  the  serious  study  of  mental  disease 
and  its  varied  causation. 

In  a preface  to  the  first  of  these  volumes  I pointed  out 
that  the  pathologist  regarding  the  whole  of  medicine  as 
but  applied  physiology,  having,  by  modern  methods  of 
research,  achieved  so  much  and  having  revolutionised 
treatment  in  so  many  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  body, 
inspired  thereby,  had  been  attracted  by  the  very  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  task,  to  endeavour,  by 
similar  means,  to  annex  this  dark  and  out-lying  continent 
of  pathology  to  the  better-known,  more  illumined  and 
well-worn  tracks  of  medical  science.  This  backward  state 
of  the  pathology  of  insanity  was  attributed  partly  to  the 
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complexity  alike  of  chemical  constitution  and  physical 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  of  man,  partly  to  the  in- 
accessibility of  direct  investigation  thereof,  often  com- 
plicated by  the  inability  of  the  sufferer  accurately  to  com- 
plain, and  partly  to  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  with  which 
a traditional  demonology  or  a spurious  spiritualism  had 
encumbered  or  distorted  efforts  after  a true  pathology  of 
the  mind.  I urged  that  all  means  of  investigation  should 
be  laid  under  contribution,  that  research  must  mean  some- 
thing more  than  mere  microscopising  and  test-tubing,  that 
statistical,  historical,  racial  and  geographical  considerations 
must  enter  into  the  view  of  the  psycho-pathologist,  and 
that  the  then  newly-born  science  of  sociology  also  had  a 
very  proximate  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Attention 
was  also  directed  to  the  relation  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  to  locomotor  ataxy  and  other  degenerative 
changes  over-running  the  nervous  system,  and  the  part 
played  by  venereal  disease  in  their  causation. 

Mott  threw  himself  with  unsparing  industry  into  these 
investigations,  confirming  the  views  of  Fournier  and  others 
that  syphilis  was  causally  related  to  general  paralysis  and 
locomotor  ataxy,  an  association  previously  insufficiently 
recognised  in  this  country.  On  several  occasions,  Mott 
lectured  for  the  Chadwick  Trust  on  “ Nature  and  Nurture/’ 
and  shortly  before  his  greatly  regretted  death  he  spoke  at 
Liverpool  on  “ Heredity  in  Relation  to  Mental  Disease.”* 
He  held  “ there  can  be  no  mind  without  memory,  and  there 
can  be  no  memory  without  body.  All  psychic  processes 
are  dependent  upon  physiological  processes  occurring  in 
the  body.”  Possibly,  his  concentration  on  neurons  and 
dendrons,  and  the  physical  basis  of  sensory  and  motor 
phenomena,  together  with  his  absorption  in  the  potent 
influence  of  endocrine  glands,  conduced  to  a materialistic 
view  of  nature  and  man,  which  was,  in  part,  an  inheritance 
from  the  biologists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He,  never- 
theless, was  led  to  speak  with  respect  of  a vital  force,  or 
vis  propria,  which  would  have  been  anathema  to  Vogt, 
Buchner  and  Dubois  Raymond,  and  to  Ifittre,  who  resolved 
the  soul  into  the  ensemble  of  functions  of  encephalic  sensi- 
bility. Edmund  Spenser,  with  truer  intuition,  taught 
that — 


* British  Medical  Journal,  June  19,  1926. 


“ Of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 

For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make.” 

Physicists  and  physiologists  alike  are  now  concerned 
with  a more  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  Universe. 
Matter  is  sublimated  into  ether  and  electricity,  and — - 
Einstein  notwithstanding— the  former,  according  to  Sir 
Oliver  Podge,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  link  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual.  Instinct  and  reflex  actions 
are  no  longer  accepted  as  all-sufficient  explanations  of  the 
higher  emotions  and  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  Volition. 
Will — the  power  of  choice — is  recognised  as  “a  kind  of 
causality  ” acting  independently  of  external  stimuli.  The 
natural  sciences  have  indeed  familiarised  us  with  such 
conceptions  as  law,  cause,  force,  which  conduct  us  into  the 
realm  of  metaphysics. 

Sir  William  Lawrence  declared  that  the  scalpel,  in  dissect- 
ing the  brain,  came  upon  no  soul,  but  as  Martineau  justly 
retorted  : “ In  spite  of  the  scalpel’s  failure,  we  positively 
know  that  conscious  thought  and  will  were  present  yesterday 
yet  no  more  visible  than  to-day.  ...  If  you  take  the 
wrong  instruments  the  objects  of  your  search  may  well 
evade  you.  The  test-tube  will  not  detect  an  insincerity 
nor  the  microscope  analyse  a grief.  The  organism  of 
nature,  like  the  brain,  is  open  in  its  external  features  to 
the  scrutiny  of  science,  but  on  the  inner  side  the  life  of 
both  is  reserved  for  other  modes  of  apprehension,  of  which 
the  base  is  self-consciousness  and  the  crown  is  religion.” 

Reverting  once  again  to  that  strange  disease,  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  allusion  should  be  made  to  a novel 
mode  of  treatment,  originating  in  Germany,  but  now  in 
vogue  in  America  and  in  this  country,  namely,  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  paralytic  with  the  blood  of  a malarial  patient  ; 
the  treatment  of  one  disease  by  the  artificial  infliction  of 
another.  The  method  is  admittedly  empirical,  though  the 
association  of  both  diseases  with  the  presence  of  parasites 
in  the  blood  is  vouchsafed  as  affording  some  basis  for  such 
morbid  therapeutics.  In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  expul- 
sive power  of  some  new  emotion  or  affection  upon  another 
already  in  possession  is  well  recognised,  and  the  casting 
out  of  devils  by  Beelzebub  was  not  unknown  in  the  earliest 
years  of  our  era.  A rather  formidable  list  of  untoward 
complications  of  this  malarial  therapeutics  has  been 
recorded  by  Hermann,  Redlich  and  others  ; the  beneficial 
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effects  are  said  to  be  less  noticeable  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  this  new  alexi- 
pharmic  has  come  to  stay. 

In  my  address,  at  Buxton  in  1922,  I uttered  a word  of 
warning  in  regard  to  psycho-analysis,  which,  I said,  among 
some  of  its  devotees  was  outrivalling  the  confessional,  fish- 
ing in  turbid  waters  for  forgotten  “ complexes,”  invading 
the  sanctuary  of  the  soul  and  sapping  the  foundations  of 
autonomy  and  self-respect.  I am  glad  to  see  that  the 
British  Medical  Association,  at  a recent  meeting,  resolved, 
notwithstanding  considerable  opposition,  to  investigate  the 
subject,  though  it  was  somewhat  ominously  hinted  that 
the  report  of  such  investigation  might  not  be  very  speedily 
forthcoming. 

Another  link  between  public  health  administration  and 
mental  and  moral  alienation  is  furnished  by  the  group  of 
notifiable  diseases  known  as  cerebro-spinal  fever,  polio- 
myelitis and  encephalitis  lethargica.  All  ages  are  liable 
to  attack,  and  the  case-mortality  is  high — 45  per  cent.,  or 
even  higher.  Stupor  and  paralytic  symptoms  mark  the 
onset.  It  has  been  confounded  with  botulism  or  food- 
poisoning, and  epidemiologically  is  akin  to  the  influenzas. 
Among  the  sequelae,  besides  the  long  recognised  infantile 
spinal  paralyses,  are  disturbing  moral  perversions,  irrita- 
bility, loss  of  self-control,  and  strange  aberrations  of  con- 
duct. In  children,  mental  growth  may  be  arrested  or 
reversed,  the  well-behaved  may  become  morose,  mis- 
chievous, unamenable,  and  even  prone  to  vice  and  apt  for 
crime.  Such  cases  have  already  been  made  the  occasion 
for  a plea  of  moral  irresponsibility  in  courts  of  law. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nursing  Homes 
of  last  July  must  have  been  a painful  revelation  to  those 
who  had  not  had  occasion  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  accommodation,  staffing,  dietary,  and  the  charges 
of  some  of  the  institutions  falling  under  that  category. 
The  Report  was  a model  of  what  a report  of  a Commission 
or  Committee  ought  to  be  if  it  is  to  lead  to  practical  con- 
clusions and  ameliorative  action.  Unlike  many  official 
reports,  notably  that  of  the  Coal  Commission,  it  formu- 
lated clear-cut  and  unambiguous  recommendations,  instead 
of  adumbrating  more  or  less  inconsistent  sentiments,  sug- 
gestive of  conflicting  authorship  or  of  ineffective  com- 
promise. It  discloses  serious  instances  of  cramped,  in- 
appropriate and  insanitary  construction  ; lack  of  qualified 
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staff  ; inadequate  accommodation  and  commissariat  pro- 
vision for  the  nurses,  leading  to  neglect  of  the  patients 
committed  to  the  care  of  such  homes  ; and  these  abuses 
were  found  even  in  institutions  conducted  by  fully-qualified 
persons.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Ministry  of 
Health  nor  the  British  Medical  Association  were,  according 
to  the  Committee,  cognisant  of  these  abuses  or  aware  of 
any  need  for  control  or  supervision  of  such  places,  although 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  all  over  the  country  were  receiv- 
ing constant  complaints  regarding  privately-managed 
nursing  homes  and  lamenting  the  lack  of  power  to  investigate 
such  complaints  and.  rectify  abuses  which  were  well-founded. 

The  Committee  advise  legislation  to  effect  registration 
and  inspection  of  nursing  homes,  with  county  and  borough 
councils  as  the  supervising  authorities,  inspection  to  be 
carried  out  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health  or  their  staffs. 
Thus  is  foreshadowed  another  new  and  delicate  duty  for 
Sanitary  Officers,  implying  fresh  knowledge  and  resource 
which,  I have  no  doubt,  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  public 
service.  The  need  for  the  provision  of  hospitals  to  meet 
the  case  of  middle-class  patients  and  the  overdue  reform 
of  the  Poor  Iyaw  are,  incidentally,  referred  to  in  the  Report. 
The  liability  assumed  by  the  State  in  regard  to  maternity 
and  child-welfare  is  reported  upon  favourably,  and  the 
inhibition  of  midwifery  practice  by  the  unqualified  is  com- 
mended. Nevertheless,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  a recent 
outbreak  of  septic  infection  in  maternity  cases,  attended  by 
fatal  consequences,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a fully- 
trained  and  qualified  staff  is  no  guarantee  of  the  requisite 
vigilance  and  circumspection  which  should  ensure  immunity 
from  such  untoward  events.  Such  occurrences  serve  to 
remind  us  that  intellectual  training,  unaccompanied  by 
administrative  capacity  and  a sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
which  examination  tests  alone  are  not  calculated  to  ensure, 
is  insufficient  equipment  for  those  who  undertake  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patients,  whether  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  public  institutions.  The  new  regulations  just  issued  in 
regard  to  the  notification  of  puerperal  fever  may,  perhaps, 
do  something  to  secure  earlier  and  more  careful  attention 
to  this  form  of  septic  infection  and  contribute  to  a reduction 
of  the  maternal  death-rate  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unaccountably  high. 

Our  voluntary  hospital  system  continues  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  alternating  phases  of  vindication  and  condemnation  ; 


and  some  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  its  ardent 
supporters  seem  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  dipping  their 
hands  into  the  public  purse  for  hospital  extension  or  main- 
tenance, thereby  undermining  the  very  principle  on  which 
the  voluntary  system  is  based.  Thus,  the  Voluntary 
Hospitals  Commission,  while  recognising  that  “ any 
Government  grant  is  to  a certain  extent  dangerous  to  the 
voluntary  principle/’  nevertheless  recommended  a subsidy 
from  the  State  of  £2,000,000  towards  the  provision  of  more 
beds  and  offered  to  undertake  the  administration  of  such 
subvention.  The  Minister  of  Health,  however,  did  not  find 
himself  able  to  adopt  the  recommendation,  and,  indeed, 
such  reply  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  Sir  Robert 
Horne,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  a previous 
grant  of  £500,000  was  made,  had  stated  : “I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  £500,000 
grant  is  the  limit  of  Government  assistance  to  the  voluntary 
hospitals.” 

When  King  Edward  VII,  with  rare  foresight  and  insight, 
founded  his  beneficent  Fund  for  London  Hospitals,  it  was, 
he  said,  “ to  save  them  from  State  or  parochial  aid.”  He 
realised  that  such  aid  was  likely  to  carry  with  it  State  or 
parochial  supervision  or  control.  Lord  Cave’s  Committee 
of  1921  reported  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  voluntary 
system,  which,  they  said,  is  “ peculiar  to  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  part  of  the  heritage  of  our  generation,” 
and  that  “ it  would  be  lamentable  if,  by  our  apathy  or 
folly,  it  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.” 

The  future  of  the  hospitals  is  often  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  reform  in  the  Poor  Taw.  That  repeatedly- 
promised  legislation  appears  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of 
“ I dare  not  ” waiting  upon  “ I would.”  Boards  of 
Guardians  do  not  exhibit  any  inclination  to  perform  the 
happy  dispatch  in  pursuit  of  a policy  of  unification  and 
simplification  of  health  administration.  The  Minister  of 
Health  has,  on  several  occasions,  associated  a reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  voluntary  hospitals.  He  has  stated  that  he  would  regard 
“ the  extinction  of  the  voluntary  system  as  a disaster  of 
the  first  magnitude,”  but  he  has  adumbrated  “ a scheme 
under  which  the  municipal  and  voluntary  hospitals  should 
work  together,”  along  with  some  central  health  authority, 
for  each  district,  and  he  has  foreshadowed  the  making  of 
block  grants  for  certain  services  rendered  by  voluntary 
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hospitals.  Whether  the  voluntary  system,  as  we  have 
hitherto  known  it,  would  long  survive  such  municipal 
association  and  exchequer  grants  may  well  be  the  subject 
of  anxious  speculation. 

The  Minister  also  contemplated  an  “ ideal  system  ” 
which  would  provide  for  the  medical  and  surgical  needs  of 
every  single  individual,  but  in  which  there  should  not  be 
any  ” unnecessary  duplication.”  No  more  remarkable 
change  has  come  over  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  recent 
years  than  that  by  which  many  of  them,  established  for 
the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  sick  and  indigent,  have 
become  not  only  available  for  all  classes  of  the  community, 
but  have  come  to  rely  for  their  support  upon  payments 
which  those  admitted  to  their  wards  or  out-patient  depart- 
ments are  requested,  and  in  some  cases  are  expected,  to 
make.  When  I was  a member  of  the  resident  and  teaching 
staff  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  even  the  offer  of  a contribution 
to  the  Hospital  by  a grateful  patient  on  discharge  was 
deprecated  and  resolutely  declined.  Nowadays,  one-fifth 
of  the  revenue  of  the  London  hospitals,  or  more  than  half- 
a-million  a year,  is  derived  from  patients’  payments,  and 
this  amount  is  annually  increasing.  Moreover,  provident 
or  contributory  schemes  have  been  inaugurated  in  many 
districts  whereby,  through  payments  in  advance,  immunity 
from  the  enquiries  of  almoners  or  demands  for  payment 
is  secured  for  the  contributor  and  his  family  in  the  event 
of  their  admission  to  hospital. 

A few  years  ago  there  was  an  outcry  against  what  was 
spoken  of  as  the  abuse  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  by  those 
resorting  to  them  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  a doctor.  There  is  now,  on  the  other  hand,  a danger 
that,  owing  to  the  reception  of  patients  who  are  encouraged 
to  pay,  institutions  founded  for  “ the  gratuitous  treatment 
of  the  indigent  sick  ” and  “ supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,”  or  "by  public  benevolence,”  may  find 
themselves  catering  for  an  entirely  different  class  from  the 
very  poor  for  whose  benefit,  according  to  Lord  Cave’s 
report,  they  were  primarily  intended.  Whether  a better 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem  might  not  be  found  by 
provision  of  separate  paying  wards  or  blocks,  perhaps 
adjacent  to  existing  hospitals,  and  .sharing,  on  appropriate 
conditions,  the  same  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  installa- 
tions and,  if  desired,  the  services  of  the  same  visiting  staff, 
s well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  seek  to 
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make  the  best  provision  not  only  for  the  deserving  poor, 
but  also  for  the  not-undeserving  middle-classes. 

I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  no  county  has  so 
frequently  welcomed  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  Association  as  the  county,  or — recalling  the 
heptarchy — should  I say,  the  kingdom  of  Kent  ; and  this 
is  the  second  occasion  on  which  Ramsgate  has  done  the 
Association  the  courtesy  to  invite,  and  the  Association  has 
done  itself  the  honour  to  agree,  to  confer  in  this  historic, 
favoured  and  attractive  resort.  A resort,  not  only  of  the 
health-seekers  migrating  from  less  favoured  urban  com- 
munities within  this  island,  but  also  of  invaders  from  abroad, 
who  appear  to  have  made  themselves  at  home  in  and 
around  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  with  its  famous  gate  of  Ruym  or 
Ram.  They,  doubtless,  recognised  the  valour,  the  enter- 
prise and  the  liberality  of  sentiment  which,  through  the 
ages,  have  characterised  the  Kentish  men  and  men  of 
Kent.  Did  not  Shakespeare  remind  us  that  : — 

“ Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 

Is  term’d  the  civilest  place  of  all  this  isle.” 

And  did  not  Juvenal’s  epicure  detect,  at  the  first  taste, 
whether  his  oysters  came  from  the  famous  Rutupian  beds 
or  from  other  less  palatable  farms  ? Did  not  the  pagan 
Saxons,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  the  saintly  Augustine 
alike  effect  an  entrance  at  Ebbsfleet’s  vulnerable  and  invit- 
ing shore  ? A thousand  years  later  was  there  not  yet 
another  and  not  less  beneficent  invasion  of  the  Huguenots, 
both  French  and  Walloon,  who  here  sought,  and  not  in 
vain,  asylum  and  liberty  when  fleeing  from  religious  per- 
secution in  the  countries  of  their  birth  ? The  crypt  of 
Canterbury  still  shelters  their  religious  observances,  while 
Kentish  industries  and  Kentish  agriculture  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  these  persecuted  refugees.  Is  there 
not  an  old  couplet  which  relates  how  : — 

“ Hops,  Reformation,  bayes  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  }^ear.” 

The  Cinque  Ports,  by  their  antiquity,  their  association  with 
the  Royal  Navy,  their  ancient  privileges,  and  jurisdiction, 
and  still  by  their  unforgotten  glory,  remind  us  of  the  part 
played  in  history  by  the  mariners  of  the  Kentish  coast,  so 
worthily  sustained  in  our  grateful  memory  by  the  watchful 
valour  of  the  Dover  patrol.  Likewise,  in  political  aspira- 
tions, we  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  risings  under  Wat  Tyler, 
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Jack  Cade,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  while  Drayton  has 
apostrophised  in  verse  the  sturdy  independence  which  has, 
through  the  centuries,  characterised  the  men  of  Kent  : — 

“ Oh,  noble  Kent,  this  praise  doth  thee  belong, 

Most  hard  to  be  controlled,  impatientest  of  wrong.” 

The  vital  statistics  of  Ramsgate,  as  recorded  by  Dr. 
Bannister,  and  its  sanitary  administration,  on  which  Capt. 
Smith  will  presently  speak  to  us,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge 
from  perusal  of  their  reports  for  1925,  indicate  that  this 
town  in  which  we  are  met  will  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  in  the  country,  and  in  its  infantile  death-rate  and 
those  for  measles  and  scarlatina  stands  well  above  the 
average  of  England  and  Wales. 

Those  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  this  Conference, 
with  Mr.  Spears,  the  kindly  chronicler  of  our  doings  and 
gifted  editor  of  our  Journal  at  their  head,  have  prepared 
for  us  a most  attractive  programme.  We  are,  indeed, 
honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  whose  long  and  varied  services  to 
London  and  the  nation  at  large,  no  less  than  his  official 
position,  will  clothe  his  words  with  distinction.  As  an 
expert  on  Pensions,  on  National  Insurance,  and  on  Housing, 
we  welcome  his  presence  amongst  us,  and  on  the  last- 
named  subject  we  shall  to-morrow  listen,  with  attention  and 
respect,  to  one  who  speaks  with  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  Then  again,  Mr.  Marshall,  Director  of  the  British 
Mosquito  Control  Institute,  of  Hayling  Island,  will  talk  to 
us  this  afternoon  on  mosquito  control.  The  whole  question 
of  insect  vectors  of  disease  has,  in  recent  years,  become 
one  of  absorbing  interest,  especially  in  relation  to  malaria, 
sleeping  sickness,  yellow  fever,  Dengue,  elephantiasis,  and 
sand-fly  fever.  The  part  played  by  sanitary  measures 
directed  against  these  pests  and  other  fly-  or  lice-borne 
infections  cannot  fail  to  command  your  earnest  attention, 
and  it  is  inspiring  to  learn  that  one  of  your  number  is  the 
author  of  an  essay  which  has  won  the  Maxwell-Lefroy  Gold 
Medal  from  the  College  of  Pestology.  Milk,  fish,  and  food 
inspection,  and  housing,  in  various  aspects,  will  again  enlist 
your  consideration  ; while  smoke,  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  which,  though  pursuing  a modest  middle  course, 
is  criticised  alike  by  consumers  of  air  and  producers  of 
atmospheric  pollution,  will  merit  your  practical  interest. 

To  these  problems,  so  pregnant  for  weal  or  woe  to  the 
body  politic,  I invite  your  scrutiny  and  co-operation. 
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Though  industrial  strife  may  occasion  anxiety  at  home, 
and  though  the  Teague  of  Nations  be  striving  for  disarma- 
ment and  the  enthronement  of  public  right,  with  varying 
success,  in  an  unrestful  yet  war-weary  world,  sanitarians 
can  persevere,  confident  and  undismayed,  in  their  peaceful 
pursuit  of  the  physical  and  moral  betterment  of  mankind 
for  : — 

The  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
Is  not  in  arms  alone  : 

A nobler  chivalry  shall  rise 
Than  war  has  ever  known. 

Glad  rivalries  in  arts  of  peace, 

True  ministries  of  life, 

Shall  supersede  the  arts  of  war 
And  calm  our  feverish  strife. 
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